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lhe Outlook 


Fighters 


ROM the pistol and carbine carried in aeroplanes 
during the early part of the war 1914-18 to the 
multi-gun and shell-gun equipment of the fighter 

of to-day is a far cry. And performance, in the matter 
of speed and climb, has made equally startling progress. 
It is probably difficult for the modern generation to 
realise that only twenty-five years ago British and 
German pilots who happened to meet in the air over 
France or Germany used to wave to one another, and 
that, to quote a remark by the present A.O. C.-in-C., 

Fighter Command, ‘‘at the time this did not appear 
it any way ridiculous.’ There was no armament on 
board, so what else could they do? And as Air Marshal 
Sholto Douglas points out in the quotation in the 
article on fighter development published in this issue, 

“there is a bond between all who fly, even between 
enemies.’’ 

But war is war, and it was not long before armament 
of aircraft was introduced. From pistols and carbines 
it progressed through rifles fixed at an angle to miss the 
aitscrew disc, and through fixed guns with interrupter 
gear,and movable guns on Scarff gun rings, to the wing- 
mounted machine guns and shell guns, and to the guns 
in power-driven turrets of to-day. All this is brought 
out in the article, which, however, is designed to deal 
ptimarily with fighters rather than with armament. 

One of our pioneer designers recalls early days at the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough, and one 
of our “‘old”’ pilots (old in experience rather than in 
years) gives his impressions of the differences between 
flying the fighters of 1917-18 and those of the present 
fime. Mr. H. P. Folland, who was largely responsible 
for the S.E.5 design, reminds us that an even earlier 
type, the S.E.4, was before its time in many of its design 
features. A weak wheel caused it to be abandoned, as 


it was considered dangerous to land an aeroplane at 
52 m.p.h. ! 

Capt. Hubert Broad sums up the fighter position 
very neatly with his remark: ‘‘ The weapon is bigger 
and heavier ; the trigger finger remains the same.”’ 


Col. Lindbergh’s Opinion 


OL. LINDBERGH is reported by Reuter to have 
said in his evidence before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the U.S. Senate that he desired a 

British victory, but did not believe that Britain was in 
a position to win the war, and as a, prolonged war would 
bring widespread distress, he preferred a negotiated 
peace. 

Col. Lindbergh is a very good pilot, not merely 
because he once flew the Atlantic, but on other evi- 
dence. He is also acknowledged as an authority on civil 
flying in general. None of these qualifications makes 
him an authority on major strategy or on international 
politics. He is entitled to his own opinion just as much 
as any other individual, but why an expert on various 
aspects of air commerce should be invited to give evi- 
dence on this subject before this Committee of the 
Senate is one of the curiosities of American life which 
Britons find it hard to understand. 

A negotiated peace now would be to all intents and 
purposes the same thing as a German victory. No form 
of negotiation would induce the Nazis to give up the 
European countries which they have overrun or would 
dissipate their ambition to break Britain and the British 
Empire as a precedent to tackling the American con- 
tinent. Nazi promises, whether verbal or in writing, 
have no value whatsoever. If a peace were negotiated 
and the treaty were signed, it would not be possible for 
the British Empire to disarm with a feeling of security. 
All the world would live for a short time in a state of 
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frenzied insecurity, waiting for the outbreak of the third 
world war. The United States would be in like case. 
Such a prospect is intolerable, and the proposal of 
Col. Lindbergh only shows how very short-sighted he 
is on subjects outside those on which he is an acknow- 
ledged expert. It would appear that the American Pre- 
sident shares this view, for it has been reported that at 
one of his press conferences, when he was asked if he 
had read one of Lindbergh’s speeches, Mr. Roosevelt 
replied: ‘‘No. Is there any reason why I should? ”’ 


Ourselves 
Peper and rapid increase in the number 


of readers of any journal must always be grati- 

fying to its Editor as the surest indication that 
the journal is fulfilling its prescribed functions satisfac- 
torily. In achieving this object the goodwill and co- 
operation of existing readers plays an important part. 

Unfortunately, however, circumstances may arise} 
and have arisen in the case of Flight, when such an in- 
crease in circulation is a distinct embarrassment and 
must be checked. In achieving this very contrary 
objective the goodwill and assistance of our readers must 
again play their part. 

Since the outbreak of war the demand for this journal 
has nearly doubled. This in spite of the fact that ten 
months ago the great increase in production costs which 
had already occurred made an increase in price from 6d. 
to gd. unavoidable. This upward trend of costs has 
continued so that, to take one outstanding example, 
the price of paper is now three times the pre-war price. 

Unfortunately cost of production is not the only 
problem which confronts the publisher. All our readers 
will realise—and none better than those engaged with the 
Fleet Air Arm and Coastal Command on convoy work 
—the vital necessity for economising in the use of all 
products the raw materials for which come largely from 
overseas. Paper is a typical example, and while no one 
can question the need for the stringent restrictions on 
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paper consumption now in force, they present a ver 
serious problem to publishers of increasingly successfyj 
journals such as ours. 

Faced with this double problem of meeting rising costs 
and of reducing paper consumption we have come to the 
reluctant conclusion that as from February 27th the 
price of Flight must be Is. weekly. 

We cannot believe—we had almost said we cannot 
hope—that many, if any, of our regular readers will be 
deterred by an extra 3d. a week from buying the journal 
on which they have come to rely. We do, however, 
anticipate that the increased price will act as a brake on 
increased circulation amongst those less vitally interested 
in the subjects with which we deal. 

At the same time we would urge our readers to con- 
sider whether they cannot in some cases arrange to share 
copies with others. We realise that if this is done ovr 
secondary purpose of meeting increased production costs 
may be defeated. At the same time our primary pur- 
pose of conserving paper would be achieved, the Paper 
Controller would be a happier man, and we should have 
made our contribution, however modest, towards reliev- 
ing the strain on our convoys. 


Benghazi 


ENGHAZI has fallen into British hands earlier than 
B had been expected. It is an important place, and 
it had been expected that the Italians would defend 
it with what resolution they had left to them. But they 
are terribly handicapped by the utter discomfiture of 
their air arm through the prowess of the R.A.F. We 
may doubt if the Italian generals get a reasonable 
amount of information as to the movements of the 
British troops and the speed of their approach. 

We may conclude now that General Wavell plans to 
push on to Tripoli and conquer the whole of the Italian 
colony of Libya. That will bring the British Army, 
with its contingent of Free Frenchmen, up to the borders 
of French Tunisia. 





U.S. AID FOR R.N. A Grumman Martlet in service with the Fleet Air Arm. 
expected. 


The pilot’s view is not so bad as might be 
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\Var In Ihe Aur 


Agordat and Barentu Fall : 
Benghazi Captured : 


A Story of the Fight at 
Derna 


HE advance of the British and 
Indians in Eritrea has been 
going well, despite the difficult 


nature of the country, and also 
despite occasional stifiening of the re- 
sistance put up by the Italians. Since 
the last issue of Fiight was publ'shed, 
both Agordat and Sarentu have been 
taken by the Empire troops. There 
are two columns moving forward in 
Eritrea, and Agordat has fallen to the 
northern one, while the southern one 
took Barentu. The R.A.F. machings 
gave their usual help to the infantry 
and tanks. There was quite a stout 
fight at Agordat, where the Italians 
made a rather determined stand. As 
a result, many hundreds of prisoners were taken by the 
Indians, together with guns and mechanical transport. Six 
medium tanks, five light tanks and 15 guns belonging to 
the enemy were destroyed in the fight. Agordat is on the 
railway to Asmara, the capital of the cotony, and thence 
to the port of Massawa on the Red Sea. After the cap 
ture, our troops at once began to follow up the retreating 
Italians towards Keren. 

On the next day the enemy evacuated Barentu, probably 
on hearing the news of the fall of Agordat. About 1,500 
of them were taken prisoner. The garrison was forced to 
retire by rough mountain paths, leaving most of their 
impedimenta behind. The Italians could not hope to join 
the column which had escaped from Agordat, because the 
British commanded the road, and so they had to move 
off to the south-east, where they will have to rely on their 
ownresources. They are being pursued 


Help by the R.A.PF. 

N support of the Army offensive in Barentu, !ow-diving 

attacks were made by R.A.F. aircraft on the fort and 
buildings, which were hit by a number of bombs. Others 
fellamong a concentration of motor transport, and at least 
fifty of the vehicles were rendered unserviceable as a result 
of the attack. West of Asmara another concentration of 
motor transport vehicles was attacked, and direct hits were 
made on the road. 

A fighter squadron of the South African Air Force has 
distinguished itself very highly during our invasion of 
Eritrea. On one day it attacked a landing ground near a 
place called Azoza. On the ground stood five CA133 
machines already bombed up. The fighters set them on 
fire, and they were literally hoist with their own petards 
Another South African squadron, operating (probably in 
Separate flights) on the borders of Abyssinia and Italian 
Somaliland, destroyed eight, and probably nine, enemy 
aircraft in one day. One of the pilots bagged four cer 
tainties and one probable in two days. The heart of Sir 
Pierrie Van Rynefeld must have warmed on hearing how 
well the Air Force which he fathered has been doing in the 
“teal thing 

In Libya also the British advance has been continuing. 
The Italians did not defend historic Cyrene, and our men 
have occ upied it, thus isolating its port of Apollonia. But 
our main advance is not along the coast road through 
Cyrene, but by an inland road which runs fairly straight 





FULMAR WITH THE FLEET: According to the dictionary tue Fulmar is 
abundant in the North Atlantic and feeds on offal. 


from Tobruk to Benghazi. Italians have been retreating 
along this road, and our aircraft have been bombing them 
and shooting them up most diligently. Motor transport has 
suffered severely. The aerodrome at Barka, outside Ben- 
ghazi, has been heavily raided, and so has Barce, which 
is the terminus of a narrow-gauge railway from Benghazi 
which connects the two roads. To add to its impieties, the 
R.A.F. has also bombed the aerodrome of Castel Benito, 
near Tripoli. Surely its revered name should have saved it! 

More news about the capture of Derna is now coming 
through. The following story was told by a special corre- 
spondent of the Air Ministry News Service. He wrote :— 

‘‘Derna has fallen. I am interested because I have 
spent the whole of a rather uncomfortable afternoon lying 
in a sandy hole less than a mile from the three forts which 
defended the town. In rather surprising fashion, these 
strongholds put up a valiant fight. Three of us arrived at 
Derna aerodrome three hours after advance infantry units 
had driven the enemy out. All was quiet. A shed was 
smouldering, otherwise there were little signs of battle. 
There is a big thrill on entering a captured town Everyone 
wants to be there first In this case we knew it would be 
additionally exciting, for Derna is different from Bardia 
or Tobruk. There are trees, hills and signs of ordinary 
life. There was no knowing, too, what the place could 
offer in the way of billets. That is an important item when 
you have been shaving in what was left of morning tea and 
sleeping in a car drawn up in a wadi for wind protection. 
We counted 19 gutted Italian aircraft This was no novelty 
after seeing 22 at Gazala a dozen or so at Gumbut, 30 at 
Bardia and 87 at El Adem, in addition to lots wrecked 
bv the wayside. We decided on lunch, so crawled back 
to the car after looking at Italians through field glasses. 
The Air Ministry official photographer who was with me 
had biscuits, an American war correspondent fancied bully 
beef and I had a can of beetroot. We were seeking a spot 
for lunch when suddenly—boom! and a cloud of dust burst 
no more than 50 yards away. We looked at each other 
in amazement. Then shells began bursting all over the 
aerodrome, bangs and crashes all round us. We all thought 
of the same thing at the same time, and dived for a hole 
20 yards away. Then the show started properly. We lay 
in that hole until 3.30 in the afternoon. I spilt the can 
of beetroot and was dripping gory juice. The American 
mislaid his helmet and wore an Italian one picked off the 
battlefield. The photographer, who had been in the desert 
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WAR IN THE 


AIR (Continued) 
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AIR LOSSES TO FEBRUARY 8. 


——-— MIDDLE EAs! — Sal 











GERMAN ——— BRITISH ——-, 
Enemy British 
Air- raft A reraf: Pilots Aircraf: Aircraft 
Feb. 2 4 ' 14 t | 
—. ' _ ~ 6 _ | 
4 4 -- -— 24 2 
5 4 7 7 4 -- 
6 - _ -- 5 - 
7 = _— — _ = 
8 3 { i 9 ' 
16 9 9 62 4 
British somoers lost Over enemy territory: Fes 3, 1; «eb. 4, 4; Feb 6 |. 
Total : 6. 


German .osse. by R.A.F. and ground defences in Northern Area 4,224 
. RAF. aircraft lost in Northern Area 1,729 


in the Middie East -he R.A.F. have destroyed about Li! enemy aircraft and 
have lost 95 


for just three weeks, spent his time between taking pictures 
in having his hair cut by a tough Australian who had never 
cut hair before. We were queer specimens. A hail of 
earth and chips of rock fell all around us. The Yank got 
a superficial wound in the hand. When at last things sub 
sided we got to the hangar. I found one lad lying on a 
bench with a deep wound in his leg, but smoking and 
joking as if the whole thing was a lark. 

‘Then we saw the gladdening sight of a formation of 
Hurricanes coming zooming overhead to attack enemy 
bombers and fighters. We watched enthralled. . One enemy 
aircraft crashed in flames less than half a mile away. It 
was smashed to smithereens when we dashed up. We 
guessed which squadron had done the damage and drove 
as fast as we could to its landing ground. We were lucky. 
The pilots had just landed when we got there. It had been 
a grand victory. That afternoon no fewer than five enemy 
fighters had been shot down, two Gs5os by a Canadian pilot 
from Toronto and three CR42s by the inimitable ‘‘ Imshi.’’ 
This is the nickname of a flying officer who hails from 
Blackpool, and who has just been awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. This last three brought ‘ Imshi’s’ 
total bag up to 13 since December 9. He was still in his 
flying suit when I saw him. He had been obliged to force- 
land after shooting down the third Italian, and had been 
brought in by Australians. ‘Imshi’ loves fighters; he 
loves speed in almost anything. Some time ago he acquired 
an Italian tank. This he guards jealously and calls it his 
car. ‘Imshi’ and I flew into a beautiful sandstorm on 
the way back to Group Headquarters. When the air did 
clear we found we were far over the sea. We dined with 
a reconnaissance squadron. Dinner was bully beef and 
dry biscuits washed down with neat whisky, as there was 
no water. 


Prisoners of War 


*‘CUDDENLY the flap of the tent opened and a head 

poked in.- ‘ Have you a doctor here? ' said a Cockney 
voice. It was an ambulance driver who had lost his way in 
the dark and had a full load in his car, among them six 
wounded Italians. In a few minutes the patients were re- 
ceiving attention from the Royal Air Force doctor. Four 
men were put to bed with sedatives, others had their 
wounds dressed. There had been a tank battle and the 
Italians were picked up after the fray. One, who came from 
Carmona, was badly injured, with a gashed hip, and when 
the doctor took a pair of scissors to cut away the fellow’s 
trousers he screamed. It was, I think, the most dramatic 
scene I have ever witnessed. We were in semi-darkness, 
just the flickering light ofa hurricane lamp. The Italian was 
given morphia, and he lay muttering and glistening with 
sweat. The doctor sat with him throughout the night, 
giving him oxygen. He seemed to revive a little and 
repeated the name ‘Ricci, Ricci.’ Perhaps that was his 
brother, or best friend. At dawn he died. 


“It is not all drama here in the desert; there are often 
some amusing scenes: 
arrived—a grubby, tousled and cheery signaller. 
pillion was an Italian prisoner. 


On one occasion a motor cyclist 
On the 
The signaller explained 


that he had been sent forward with telephone wire when 
the prisoner came innocently toward him. It took him a 
split second to knock the Italian off his bike, mount it 
himself, and compel the Italian to jump on behind. Theg 
he rode back triumphantly with his spoils. 

““How can I picture this amazing war in the Libyan 
Desert, where simple human episodes blend with great 
military strategy ; where our airmen camp on sandy wastes 
making tea with salty water and for days eating nothing 
but biscuits and bully, and where a loaf of bread baked 
a week ago is luxury. It’s got to be seen and lived to be 
fully appreciated, but my, it’s good! ’’ 

The Luftwaffe is certainly making an efiort to show the 
Regia Aeronautica what is meant by the word energy, 
Some of its machines have flown over the Suez Canal, and, 
according to claims made by both the Germans and 
Italians, German bombers have raided the harbours at both 
Sollum and Bardia. Perhaps it was also German bombers 
which attacked a merchant ship conveying Italian prisoners 
of war from Libya. The ship was hit, and many of the 
Italian prisoners were killed and wounded. 

The Fleet Air Arm have scored again. Swordfish T.S.R. 
machines have raided Sardinia and dropped bombs and tor- 
pedoes on a dam on the River Tirso (the name is given in 
the Italian communiqué), doing much damage to the dam, 
and so presumably iterfering with the electric power for 
the island, which depends on that dam. One Swordfish 
was shot down, but the Italians say that the crew were 
taken prisoner. This part of their communiqué, at any 
rate, may be taken as true. 


Mr. Churchill’s Broadeast 


HE Prime Minister’s broadcast last Sunday evening 
(incidentally delivered during an Alert) must have 
stirred the hearts and confirmed the courage of all who 
heard it and of all who have since read it. The tribute 
which he paid to (among others) Air Chief Marshal Long- 
more will have been noted. Not only did the Prime 
Minister comment on the recent glorious victories in 
Northern Africa, but he actually gave us all some news. 
He told us how the fleet of the Western Mediterranean had 
steamed up to Genoa and bombarded the place. Three 
hundred tons of shells were poured into the military targets 
round the harbour and inland. Not far off the Fleet Air 
Arm bombed targets at Leghorn and Pisa, losing only one 
Swordfish. Not the least impressive part of his broadcast 
was the passage in which Mr. Churchill summed up the 
recent victory won by the defences of Malta over the dive- 
bombers of the Luftwaffe. He described that island as 
one of the most strongly defended fortresses in the world 
against air attack, and he recounted how the Germans had 
concentrated an entire Geschwader of their machines in 
Sicily. Although H.M.S. Illustrious, undergoing repairs at 
Malta, was a great prize, and the German airmen attacked 
it for several days, out of 150 dive-bombers they lost 90 
machines, 50 in the air and 40 on the ground, and then 
accepted the defeat. The necessary repairs to the aircraft 
carrier were completed at Malta, and she steamed away 
under her own power at a speed of 23 knots to the safety 
of Alexandria. 

Everyone had felt some anxiety about the /Ilustrious, 
and this news of her safety came as a welcome relief. This 
fight was another great victory for air defence (dynamic 
defence, to use the words of Capt. Liddell Hart) over ait 
attack. Seldom has the bombing of hostile aerodromes 
had a more gratifying and concrete result than this British 
assault on the German stations in Sicily. 

The German assault on British shipping in the Atlantic 
was also mentioned in grave terms by the Prime Ministet, 
but he expressed his full confidence in the ability of the 
Royal Navy and the Coastal Command of the Royal At 
Force to deal with it, helped by supplies of ships from the 
United States, and relying on the determination of British 
merchant seamen. In this confidence all our readers will 
concur. 
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Sixth of the Series 


FRIEND 


Aircraft All Should Get to Know 





The Avro Anson: Low-wing, tapered on trailing-edge, 
rounded tips, fillets at roots where dihedral begins. Small 
radial engines with helmeted cowlings. Rather pointed nose 
with transparent panels beneath. Long line of side windows 
incabin and gun-turret amidships. Sharply tapered tailplane. 


HILST nobody could very well confuse an Avro 
W Anson with a Focke-Wulf Fw 187 when the two 

machines are seen together, there is perhaps suffi- 
cient similarity about the nose and wing-plan to make it 
possible for the German to be mistaken for the Anson, at 
any rate under none too easy spotting conditions. Although 
the Focke-Wulf is a two-seater fighter, the overall dimen- 
sions approximate to those of the Anson; and, while this 
particular German machine has not as yet become a familiar 
visitor to these island shores, the enemy’s tendency to use 
aircraft of this type for short-range ‘‘ nuisance ’’ raiding is 
well known. 

The chief difference between the wings of the Anson and 
those of the Fw 187 (both are of the low-wing type) are 
that those of the German are slightly cranked. Reference to 
the picture above, however, will show that this character- 
istic is not strikingly apparent except from a directly head-on 
view. When seen in plan from below, the spotter will notice 
the more pronounced taper of the German's wings, especi- 
ally on the trail- 


ing-edge , those grvvresrsseseveeseevensseeseseenssensensensenssanennenssnnsnnennecnaneensenges 


of the Anson 
being only very 
slightly tapered. 
The Fw 187, also, 
has rather square- 
cut tips, while 
those of the 
Anson are well 
rounded. In both 
machines, h o w- 
ever, the trailing- 
edge is faired off 
into the fuselage 
at the root with 
a fillet—a com- 
mon British prac- 
tice, but unusual 
On German 
machines. 

It is in the en 
Rines, of course, 
that the major 
difference 
between these 






























or FOE ? 


Features Which Disclose Identity 





The Focke-Wulf Fw 187: Low-wing, slightly cranked, tapcred, 
rather square tips, fillets at roots. Underslung in-line engines 
with “beard’’ radiators. Small, pointed nose with trans- 
parent panels beneath. Top of two-seater cabin makes un- 
broken line to pointed tail. Almost triangular fin and rudder. 


two aircraft is found; but, while this is obvious enough 
when a clear and fairly near view is obtained, it must not 
be forgotten that at a distance, or in poor visibility, the 
engines of a machine appear merely as little more than a 
blob on each wing. The Cheetah engines of the Anson 
are distinguished by the “‘ helmeting’’ on their cowlings, 
while beneath the nacelles the lower peripheries of the 
retracted wheels project slightly. On the Fw 187 the 
underslung in-line engines have ‘‘ beard’’ radiators, but 
later models may have ducted radiators beneath the wings 
similar to the Me 110. The nose of the fuselage on both 
machines is rather pointed, and has a downward slope 
and transparent panels on its underside, but that of the 
German is appreciably smaller, and has scarcely any greater 
frontal area than that of its engines. A long line of cabin 
windows and a_ gun-turret amidships characterise the 
Anson, in contrast to the Fw 187, which has a short cabin 
faired off in an unbroken line to its pointed.tail, on which 
rests an almost triangular fin and rudder. 

The tailplane 


eercceccccccccceseccccccsosces ° . ee innocent of the Fw tapers 


Focke-Wulf Fw 187 : on its leading- 

: edge and _ has 
rounded tips, but 
that of the Anson 
is sharply tapered 
and 1s_ almost 
pointed at the 
tips. 

Types previ- 
ously compared: 
(1) Hurricane and 
Me 109 (2) 
Spitfire and 
He 113. (3) 
Beaufort and 
Ju 88. (4) Ly- 
sander and Hs 














126. (5) Hudson 
and Me trio. 
Neat week: 


Hampden and 
Hereford; Dor- 
nier Do 17 and 
215. 
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THE BRITISH BOMBING CAMPAIGN 


Working on a Plan 


HILE the fighting round the shores of the Mediter- 
W ranean and in East Africa goes merrily on, the 

war in Northern Europe has relapsed into a state 
of bombing and torpedoing. In fact, for some time past, 
the weather has reduced bombing to a minimum on both 
sides. This set some people wondering whether it meant 
that the enemy was plotting some new form of terror and 
was saving up his resources for it; while others debated 
the possibility that the R.A.F. had inflicted so much 
damage on the Luftwaffe that it was unable to carry on its 
bombing activities. Flight had no hesitation in attributing 
the lull to the weather, and our opinion has recently been 
authoritatively confirmed by the A.O.C.-in-C. of the 
Bomber Command, Air Marshal Sir Richard Peirse. 

The German raids on Great Britain, deeply as we all 
resent the harm done to individuals and to property, has 
held out no promise at all of ending the war in favour 
of the enemy. Naturally the question arises: Do the raids 
of the R.A.F. hold out any prospect of producing an Allied 
victory? Enthusiasts have written and spoken of the work 
of the Bomber Command as the great example of the 
Offensive, and as paving the way to a victorious end to 
the war. At present there is little enough evidence avail- 
able to support such optimistic views. 


Sifting the Reports 


It is certain that our raids are doing damage. The 
reports which the bomber pilots bring back after a raid 
are trustworthy. Sometimes pilots who are new to the 
job are apt to be rather enthusiastic and optimistic about 
what they have done, but the more experienced men tend 
rather to be conservative. All the members of the crews 
engaged on a raid are cross-examined by the intelligence 
officers, who are themselves very experienced men (often 
Army officers who served in the last war), and by com- 
paring all the reports they arrive at a very fairly correct 
picture of what has really happened. Subsequently photo- 
graphic reconnaissances are made, and the art of air 
photography has now been developed to a very high level. 
Few of the photographs taken would tell much if they 
were published in the Press. It takes experts to examine 
them and interpret the story which they relate. The 
pictures are never likely to exaggerate the damage done. 
On the contrary, the waHs of a building may still be 
standing though the inside has been gutted and the build- 
ing be quite useless ; but the photographs will rarely reveal 
a fact like that. The tendency of the expert examiners 
is to allow none of the pilots’ claims which cannot be con- 
firmed by the evidence of the pictures. Sometimes addi- 
tional evidence comes from other sources, and this may 
show that both the claims of the pilots and the results 
admitted by the experts who read the photographs have 
been too modest. After a recent raid on Mannheim a 
reliable intelligence report said that four direct hits had 
been obtained on the goods station and nine on the main 
station. The railway track had been destroyed in 15 
places and complete repair would take three weeks. A 
photograph taken after a raid on Bremen showed that the 
Focke-Wulf factory, other factory buildings, and railway 
buildings near by, had all been damaged. At Ludwigs- 
haven, 48 industrial properties were destroyed and seven 
factories were compelled to stop work entirely after a 
raid by the R.A.F. 

There is thus no doubt at all that the raids are doing 
damage, but raids on factories and generally on produc- 
tion are slow in producing results. Though the Focke- 
Wulf factory at Bremen has been damaged, and though 
periodical raids are made on the Condor base near Bor- 
deaux, still the Condors are flying out over the Atlantic 
and doing no little harm to British shipping. It seems 
that it is only in times of great military activity that the 
results of damage can be seen in the diminished fighting 
power of one side. 

The victory of the Fighter Command over the German 





: Evidence of Results 


day bombers last summer produced results, and the al} 
round mastery of the air established by the R.A-F. ip 
Libya also made a definite recognisable contribution to 
the success of the Army of the Nile. A similar service wags 
performed by the R.A.F. for the Greek Army in Albania. 
Perhaps, when the time comes for the British Army and 
its Allies to join issue with the German Army, we may 
learn whether the R.A.F. bombing campaign has made 
a substantial contribution to a British victory. At present 
we are really in ignorance of the degree to which German 
production has been and is being curtailed. Germany is 
a large country and there are many factories in it, while 
the R.A.F. Bomber Command is not yet as large as we 
should like it to be. It is, however, increasing and will 
still further increase as American production gets into its 
stride. 

The policy of the Bomber Command in drawing up its 
plans is dictated by: the classical military dictum, to strike 
with the. greatest possible force at the right place at the 
right time. The problem before the staff of the Command 
is to decide which is the right place and when is the right 
time. 

To decide which is the right place entails constant 
review by scientists, economists and air strategists; in 
fact, a complete branch of the Ministry of Economic War- 
fare works in close co-operation with the Bomber Com- 
mand. There are two obvious weak spots in Germany's 
war economy: namely, oil and communications. Oil is 
one of the commodities most difficult for Germany to pro- 
cure and to import. The number of synthetic oil plants 
established about the country is a confession that this is 
one of the very weak spots, and their existence displays 
an anxiety about the results of the British sea blockade 
Naturally, the Bomber Command hits these spots with 
great frequency. Communications, too, are a constant 
problem for the German authorities, especially now that 
their armies are spread about Europe with enormous dis- 
tances between them. The railways and canals are work- 
ing to capacity, and when that is the case an interruption 
can never be made up. The track can be repaired after a 
time, but the traffic which the line ought to have carried 
but did not carry in the lost days is a permanent loss. 


Choosing the Target 


Each suggested target has to be carefully considered. 
The Bomber staff has to consider whether that target 
can be found and identified ; and when it is found can it 
be destroyed by bombs? Some targets are carefully hidden 
in forests, some are underground, and so on. The staff 
must also consider such questions as whether a certain 
target should be attacked on a moonlight night or whether 
darkness is preferable. 

As for the right time for the blow, that is governed by 4 
number of factors. The chief of them is the weather. The 
C.-in-C. of the Bomber Command has to be concemed 
first with meteorology, and only secondly with strategy. 
Many a time have hours been spent in drawing up plans 
for a raid, and at the last moment all have had to be 
changed because of a change in weather. It is not only the 
staff which has wasted its work; in all probability the 
armourers on the station from which the raid was to start 
have expended a great deal of energy in bombing up the 
machines, and they have then to unload them, and perhaps 
load another type of bomb suitable for the raid which has 
been chosen in substitution—or perhaps there will be 0 
raid at all. 

The programme of the Bomber Command is also apt to 
be dislocated by calls to attack special targets. T 
Admiralty may ring up and say that a raider has been 
located in a certain port, that it calls for a heavier weight 
of metal than the Coastal Command can provide, and wil 
the Bomber Command please deal with it ; or there may be 


(Concluded on page 139.) 
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was es rnennemnanerneentnennnmnenntnennnnennenennnanrtntn FIRST FIGHTER : The Maurice Farman Shorthorn 70 h.p. 
ania. IN this series dealing with the evolution of the see. .. Fags at No. 4 Syntes want to Ponnse wits 
a . . 1 t ; © a request for ers in e t, 
= various types of fighting aircraft, it is our endeavour : . suet. Sees don y= cation Speed, a aa 
made a to give to the thousands of young men now entering : 
esent the finest Service in the world some idea of the = 
at background against which they find themselves : 
while : silhouetted. This article shows how the specialised 
7 r : fighter developed from the reconnaissance aircraft. 
wi ; ; 
a Zs BP oe SIME ee SEER AS 
LTHOUGH the original conception of the military 
Pm aeroplane visualised its use mainly for reconnais- 
trike sance, there was a tendency from the very beginning 
t the to go in for ‘‘ heavies’’ and “‘lights.’’ It was the military 
nand mind thinking in terms of a screen of fast scouts with the 
- weightier stuff behind. The fast scouts have become 
\ fighters and the others multi-seat and multi-engined bomber 
— and reconnaissance types. 
War. The first experiments in arming aircraft in the Royal 
ee Flying Corps were made by a flight of No. 3 (Major Brooke- . 
. Popham’s) Squadron on the ranges at Hythe, Kent, during BRISTOL FASHION : Known as the Bristol Bullet or Scout, 
ip the winter of 1913. Most of the work, however, was the this little machine had an 80 h.p. Gnome rotary engine. 
yes trial of various types of machine guns to find the one most The prototype appeared early in 1914. Maximum armament, 
fe suitable for use in the air. The Lewis was chosen, largely two rifles. Minimum, one revolver. Speed, 100 m.p.h. 
his because of the advantage of air-cooling and also because of 
, its lightness. 
ar Despite these early experiments, it was not until Sep- 
sith tember, 1914, that the first machines arrived in France 
ais with machine guns already fitted. All the squadrons, as 
re they went to war in August, 1914, were totally unarmed, 
_ and it was not until the war had been in progress some 
aan 19 months that the first squadron (No. 24) arrived on the 
tion Continent as a complete single-seater fighter unit equipped 
r : with D.H.2s. 
cried Since, in the beginning, the aeroplane was regarded 
almost entirely from the reconnaissance aspect, speed was 
not reckoned as an asset. In fact, the earthlings of the 
powers-that-were in those days were inclined to think that 
even the 50 m.p.h. at which the Farmans and box kites 
ered. hurtled along would be too fast for proper observation. 
arget Nevertheless, the genius of H. P. Folland, who was later 
an it to design the famous S.E.5 and the Gloster series of single- PRE-TWO WARS VICKERS: The Vickers Gun Bus of 
idden seaters (including the loveliest monoplane which was ever early 1915 had a 100 h.p. Monosoupape engine. A single 
stafl built for the Schneider Race), produced the S.E.4 at the Lewis gun was mounted in the front cockpit. The Farman 
rtain Royal Aircraft Factory, Farnborough. This machine had element is apparent. Speed, 70 m.p.h. 
ether most of the refinements of to-day: engine 
completely cowled, four-bladed airscrew 
by a with spinner, and all struts and wires P 
The streamlined. It enabled Brigadier-General 
erned Henderson to say, in an address to the 
tegy. Royal Aeronautical Society in February, 
plans 1914: ‘‘If anyone wants to know which 
to be country has the fastest aeroplane in the 
y the world, it is Great Britain.’’ 
} e Mr Folland has been kind enough to _ 
sta 
p the 
haps ONE-TIME WORLD BEATER: The S.E.4 
h has biplane. of 1914. A two-row Gnome rotary 
e 10 engine of 140 h.p. supplied the urge. In the 
pilot's seat is Norman Spratt, now a Group 
ot to ; ptain. An even earlier type of the same 
he amily was the B.S.1 which later became the 
T S.E.2. It was very similar except for certain 
been refinements. Capt. G. de Havilland collabo- 
eight tated with Mr. Folland in its design and 
j will production. 












































































FIGHTER-CUM-BOMBER : The F.E.2b boasted a Beard- 

more power plant of no less than 120 horse-power. It did 

well against the Fokker Monoplane and spent its last days 

as a night bomber. No. 20 Squadron was the first squadron 
to be equipped with the F.E. Speed, 94 m.p.h. 
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D.H. FIGHTER : The D.H.2 was the first single-seater pusher 

to go into service, and assisted the F.E.2b in destroying the 

Fokker Monoplane. (The first squadron to have the D.H.2 
i; flying their produc:s to-day.) Speed, 93 m.p.h. 


ALLIED EFFORT: A monoplane in all but name, the 

Nieuport Scout had a bottom plane which was but a single 

spar to give the advantages of biplane bracing. The engine 

was a 110 h.p. Le Rhone. Early models had one Lewis 

gun on the top plane and others two synchronised Vickers. 
Speed, 105 m.p.h. 
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search his memory for the following notes on this machine, 
which was so far before its time: 

‘‘The S.E.4 embodied a number of very interesting fea- 
tures and necessitated a fair amount of research and wind- 
tunnel work. Our aim at the time was to produce the 
fastest machine in the world. Many features were, I think, 
quite original. The wings were designed to have a variable 
camber so that at top speed the trailing edge could be 
reflexed slightly upwards to give low drag, and pulled 
downwards for landing. The difference in speed was 
found to be within the region of 5 m.p.h. The flaps ran 
the full length of each wing and were, of course, used as 
ailerons. A number of problems arose in making the con- 
trols such that the pilot could, from the stick, operate the 
flaps direct and at the same time use them as ailerons. 

“* The original undercarriage was a tripod on which was 
mounted at the bottom of a car spring, suitably faired, with 
wheels at each end. This was found to be unsatisfactory, 
as the machine rolled too much. We then revised this to 
what is known as a ‘‘ Vee’’ type undercarriage. All the 
junctures were carefully faired off in the wheel and into the 
body. The fuselage was a result of careful tests in the old 
4ft. wind tunnel, and a streamline cockpit cover was incor- 
porated. This cover, after a number of experiments, was 
succcessfully moulded in transparent celluloid. We could 
not, however, get any pilot to risk flying the machine with 
the cover on, as it was considered too dangerous. 


Fan-cooling 


‘‘A large-type spinner was incorporated to give a better 
entry to the body and to cut down drag. This spinner 
made the cooling problems very difficult. To overcome this 
a hole was made in the nose of the spinner, and inside the 
spinner a fan was arranged between the four propeller 
blades. This gave adequate cooling. The net result was 
approximately a form of N.A.C.A. ring. All gaps between 
controlling surfaces, that is, flaps-to-wings, elevators-to-tail- 
plane, rudder-to-fin, were faired. The best method of 
doing this was found after much searching to be elastic net- 
ting as used for making elastic stockings. This proved 
quite successful. As no streamline wheels were available 
we managed to get wheels with hooks set in the walls of 
the tyres so that a fabric disc could be fitted. 

‘‘A scheme of single I struts was developed for both 
interplane struts and the body struts. As the flap controls 
had to be taken to the top wings, the centre-section struts 
had to be made hollow so that wires could run through 
them. The outer struts were made up of sheet steel ends, 
hammered and welded to shape, with a centre wooden 
member connecting the metal ends together and fixed into 
the metal ends by special bolts to give. a flush finish. The 
axle was specially faired into the wheel, the fairing cover- 
ing the elastic cord used for shock absorbing. Test flights 
were carried out by Norman Spratt, and the machine was 
also flown by Major Jack Salmond (now Air Marshal Sir 
John Salmond). Both reported on the 
excellent handling qualities. Its develop- 
ment came to an end after the machine 
turned over as a result of one wheel col 
lapsing during a landing. It was decided 
that its landing speed was too high for the 
requirements of that date, it being in the 
region of 52 m.p.h.! The top speed was 
in excess of 135 m.p.h.”’ 

The machines which were first equipped 
for fighting were Maurice Farmans, of No. 4 
Squadron, but right into 1915 it was quite 
customary to go on reco. unarmed or with 


EXTERNAL BRACING: The Morane 
“Parasols” of No. 3 Squadron at La 
Houssaye in 1916. At the far end is 4 
B.E.z2e. 
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PUGNACIOUS PACHYDERM: The Martinsyde Elephant 

top) of 1915 was powered with a 160 h.p. Beardmore engine. 

i Lewis guns were carried. It was a long-distance scout 
with a duration of 44 hours. Speed, 108 m.p.h. 


1916 SOPWITH : Designed by the Sopwith Company, the 

forerunners of the great Hawker concern, the 110 h.p. 

Clerget-engined 1} Strutter (right) was the first two-seater 

fighter designed as such. The gunner was to the rear of the 

pilot. Armament: one Vickers firing through the airscrew 

and one Lewis for the rear gunner. Speed, 105 m.p.h. at 
ground level. 


only a rifle or revolver. Some of the earlier air scraps 
have a touch of humour in light of present-day fighting. 
For instance, on August 25, 1914, three machines of No. 2 
Squadron chased a German monoplane and forced it to 
land. Lieutenants Harvey-Kelly and Mansfield, without 
more ado, landed beside it and took up the hunt on foot 
The Boche ran the quickest. 


Rifle Left Behind 


Here is a story told by the man who is now Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter Command, and was then Lt. 
W. S. Douglas (Note :—Fighter pilots of to-day are advised 
not to quote this story as an excuse when they forget to 
take their eight Brownings with them). ‘‘ The first time 
I ever encountered a German machine in the air,’’ he 
says, ‘‘both the pilot (Harvey-Kelly) and myself were 
completely unarmed. Our machine had not been climbing 
well, and as I was considered somewhat heavy for an 
observer, Harvey-Kelly told me to leave behind all unneces- 
sary gear. I therefore left behind my carbine and 
ammunition. We were taking photographs of the trench 
system to the north of Neuve Chapelle when I suddenly 
espied a German two-seater about 100 yards away and just 
below us. The German observer did not appear to be 
shooting at us. There was nothing to be done. We waved 
a hand to the enemy and proceeded with our task. The 
enemy did likewise. At the time this did not appear to me 
in any way ridiculous—there is a bond of sympathy 
between all who fly, even between enemies. But after 
wards, just for safety’s sake, I always carried a carbine 
with me in the air. In the ensuing two or three months 
I had an occasional shot at a German machine. But these 
encounters can’ hardly be dignified with the name of 
‘fights.’ If we saw an’enemy machine near-by we would 
fly over towards it and fire at it some half-a-dozen rounds. 
We scarcely expected to shoot the enemy down; but it 
was a pleasant break in the monotony of reconnaissance 
and artillery observation.”’ 


Inchoate Installations 


The Farmans were slow and unmanceuvrable, and so, 
until the specialised fighter pusher biplane could be pro- 
duced, various expedients were tried in carrying fixed gufs 
on the machines which had tractor propulsion. The Bristol 
Scout had rifles fitted to the cockpit, pointing out diagonally 
in order to avoid the airscrew disc. Others had machine 
guns fitted in like manner, but there was one serious draw- 
back to all these schemes. The machine had to be flown on 
a different path from that taken by the bullets. The Foster 
gun mounting then made its appearance. This was a 
mounting on the top plane, sufficiently high for the bullets 
to miss the airscrew, with an independent sight set parallel 
to the gun in front of the pilot’s windscreen. The trigger 
was operated by a Bowden cable. As a firing unit this was 
satisfactory, but it required a Houdini to change the 97- 
round drum of ammunition, fly the aeroplane and keep an 
eye open for Huns at the same time. 

Equipment of tractor aeroplanes with gun mountings pro- 
ceeded slowly, one very good reason being an acute short- 
age of machine guns. Before it was complete the first of 
the pusher fighters arrived. This was the Vickers Gun 
Bus. It had a Lewis gun which gave much trouble in the 
gunner’s seat in the front, and a 100 h.p. Monosoupape 


THREE-GUN FIGHTER: The F.E.2b had two Lewises for 
forward firing and another on the top plane to protect the 
fear. How does this appeal at 10,000 ft. with no parachute. 
Note the L type camera on the port side of the nacelle. 














PILOTS’ DELIGHT: The 80 h.p. Sopwith Pup was a 
favourite with all who flew it. In this article Capt. Broad 
compares it with the Hurricane of to-day. It also had the 
distinction of being the first single-seater to be fitted with a 
synchronised gun. No. 66 Squadron used them as night 
bombers with 25-lb. bombs. Speed, 86 m.p.h. 













































BACK STAGGERED : Used in considerable numbers for 

trench-strafing in 1917, the D.H.5s—r110 h.p. Le Rhone 

engine—had a pronounced back stagger to improve the 
pilot’s view. Speed, 104 m.p.h 


FABRIQUE FRANCAIS : The Spad was entirely of French 

design and construction but was used in numbers by the 

R.F.C. One synchronised Vickers gun mounted above the 

150 h.p. Hispano-Suiza engine was the armament of the 
1917 type. Spesd, 120 m.p.h. 


FARNBOROUGH’S FINALITY: Popular among such 

epicures as Ball, McCudden and Mannock, the Royal Aircraft 

Factory designed S.E.5a was the most successful fighter of 

the last war. It had one synchronised Vickers and a Lewis 

on the top plane. No. 56 Squadron had the first S.E.5a in 
April, 1917. Speed, 132 m.p.h. 


FOKKER BEATER: A pilot with his gun seated in the 
nacelle of a D.H.2. 
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engine which gave even more trouble at the back. Forced 
landings were the rule rather than the exception, but the 
excellent field of fire made the machine highly respected by 
the Germans. - 

Until 1916 the squadron was considered as a unit com- 
plete in itself. It took on charge a proportion of both 
reconnaissance and fighting types, and escorts were pro- 
vided independently of other squadrons. Thus a pilot 
might be hareing round the sky at 90 m.p.h. on a Nieuport 
in the morning and be a steady old gentleman at 65 m.p.h. 
on a B.E. of some sort in the afternoon. At the end of 
1915 pilots’ reports began to speak of a new monoplane 
the Germans were using. This was, of course, none other 
than the Fokker monoplane, which was the first machine 
to have an interrupter gear enabling a machine gun to 
be fired through the disc swept by the airscrew. The 
efficiency of this type, which caught us entirely by surprise, 
brought about a change in tactics which has remained to 
this day: the art of formation flying. Until that time the 
usual practice had been for lone fighters to hang around 
at about their maximum height, waiting for something 
slow, fat and easy to pass by underneath 

With the Fokker on one side and F.E.zbs and D.H.as 
as a counterblast, all reconnaissance machines tried to 
obtain a fighter escort, unless they were operating in an 
area where constant fighter patrols were kept. The F.E.ab 
was a two-seater, and the observer had one machine gun 
which fired forward, and another with which he could fire 
to the rear over the pilot’s head. The D.H.2 was a single- 
seater with a top speed of 86 m.p.h. and a climb of 10,000ft. 
in twenty-five minutes. These two machines between them 
crushed the advantage gained by the Fokker monoplane, 
and air supremacy was regained by the R.F.C. It is inter- 
esting to note here that the F.E.2b, after it had ceased to 
be a first-line fighter, became one of the best night bombers 
we had in the last war. 


Early Interrupter Gear 


Having been shown the way to overcome the natural 
drawbacks of tractor fighters, we got busy on producing 
one of our own. Experiments had been carried out prior 
to 1914 but without a very great measure of success. The 
Sopwith One-and-a-Half Strutters, which began to arrive 
at the front about halfway through 1916, were fitted witha 
Ross interrupter gear for firing a Vickers gun through the 
prop, and a Lewis with five 97-round drums of ammuni- 
tion for the rear gunner. This was the first type to have 
what is considered to-day to be the standard two-seater 
arrangement. The gunner was to the immediate rear of 
the pilot. All the previous types had the pilot at the rear. 
Another feature of the 14 Strutter was that it had the first 


UNSYNCHRONISED : A Foster mounted Lewis on a Nieuport 
XXVII Scout. The mounting of the sight gives a better 
indication of the angle necessary to avoid the airscrew. 
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WITH OUR LATE FRIENDS THE ENEMY: Major 
Barker of No. 28 Squadron flying his Sopwith Camel on the 
Italian front (right). 


ONE—TWO—THREE, SWING: Air mechanics carrying 
out the proper drill for starting the engine of a Sopwith 
Dolphin. Note the two Vickers guns on the top of the engine. 


Scarff gun mounting, the use of which has only just gone 
out. 

It was in the latter part of 1916 that the Higher Com 
mand of the R.F.C. realised that air fighting was to prove 
no exception to the accepted principles of military 
strategy. Attack was the best defence, and the enemy 
were sought out at their own aerodromes instead of escort- 
ing our own machines and waiting for them to attack. The 
application of this principle was highly successful, but it 
had a temporary setback in 1917, when the German 
Albatrosses, flown by specially picked and_ trained 
pilots, swung the pendulum of air supremacy once more 
in the enemy's favour. By this time, however, the manu 
facturing power of the Empire was asserting itself, and 
late, but well-conceived, plans began to mature. A spate 
of fighting machines, such as Bristol Fighters, S.E.5s, Sop- 
with Camels and-Dolphins, all heavily armed for these days 


S.E.5 ARMAMENT: The armament of the S.E.5s varied 
Somewhat. This one—of No. 1 Squadron—had a Vickers 
firing through the prop, and a Lewis on the top plane. The 
telescopic sight for the Vickers is mounted on the fuselage. 


began to arrive in ever-increasing numbers The fighting 
aeroplane as a multi-gun offensive weapon had arrived, 
and its niche in the scheme of things was established 

Before we leave this period it will interest present-day 
fighter pilots to read extracts from some notes on fighting 
in single-seater Scouts issued by General H.Q. in Novem 
ber, 1916 (and observe how the fundamentals remain the 
same to-day, even if some of the actual tactics appear to 
have a humorous touch) :— 

“The single-seater Scout is fast, very easily handled, 
a good climber, and capable, owing to its qualities of 
penetration through the air and the stoutness of its build, 
of diving with great speed on an adversary Its armament 


ON THE RIGHT LINES: Synthetic air gunnery training 
in 1918. The cockpit moved along the rails while the 
gunner fired at stationary targets. 

ALL OUR OWN WORK: An S.E.5 pilot keeps tally of a 


squadron’s 14-day effort. The Sidcot suit of 23 years ago 
looks uncommonly like a Sidcot suit. 
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consists of a machine gun, whose axis of fire is directed 
forward and in a fixed position in relation to the machine 
Sometimes a second gun is carried; its axis of fire js 
parallel to that of the other gun. Thus equipped, the 


HIGH-WING BRISTOL : Well streamlined for its time, the machine is best fitted for attack. For defence it chiefly 
1917 Bristol monoplane had an excellent performance. relies on its speed and power of manceuvre. : 
When tested at Upavon it climbed to 10,000ft. in 8} minutes. ‘None but specially selected pilots are capable of flying 


One synchronised Vickers was the armament. Speed with 


110 h.p. Clerget or Le Rhone engine, 128 m.p.h. these machines. A high standard of physical fitness is 


essential. The heart, lungs and ears are subject to great 
strain, for pilots, in the course of their flights and fights, 
are called upon not only to climb very high (15,000 feet 
or over), but also to undergo great, sudden and frequent 
changes of altitude. Eyesight, too, must be excellent: 
otherwise the enemy’s machines will escape, and the pilots 
themselves will be open to surprise, or may attack 
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” Wee > ox. eee ae: friendly machines, a mistake that is easily made 

aw) ‘** Important as are self-control and courage in action, an 
i attack to be successful must be thoroughly thought out. 

\ 2 The chief characteristic, however, of a fighting pilot is a 


fixed determination to bring down the greatest possible 
number of adversaries. 

‘*Make for your opponent in a zigzag course which 
obliges him to change the aim of his gun from side to side. 
Keep also a little above him, and as you approach get 











BRISTOL TWO-SEATER : The prototype Bristol Fighter ready to start firing ; then, when about roo yards off, and 
(250 h.p. Rolls Falcon) flew in 1916, and the type finally left the conditions are favourable, e.g., when the enemy gun 
squadron service in the R.A.F. in 1928. One Vickers gun fired is still pointed to port, and you yourself have turned and 
through the prop and twin Lewises were mounted on a Scarff are already slightly on the starboard side, charge straight 







ring in the rear cockpit. Speed, 125 m.p.h. at ground level. 












OCCASIONAL FOUR-GUN : The Sopwith Dolphin, like the 
D.H.5, had a back stagger of the top plane. Normal arma- 
ment was two synchronised Vickers, but sometimes an extra 
FIGHTING BACTRIAN : Well loved and equally well hated, pair of free Lewises were mounted on the centre section. 
according to the individual pilot’s taste, the Sopwith Camel Power unit, 200 h.p. Hispano-Suiza. Speed, 130 m.p.h. 
did a first-class fighting job. No. 70 Squadron possessed the 
first Camels with 130 h.p. Clerget engines. R.F.C. models » 
had two fixed Vickers guns while the R.N.A.S. favoured one = 
fixed and one on the top plane. Speed, 113 m.p.h. with 
Clerget, 135 m.p.h. with B.R.2. : 


ARMISTICE ARRIVAL : Only three squadrons came to .be 
equipped with the Sopwith Snipe at the close of the last war. 
It had the standard two synchronised gun arrangement of 
these days. The engine was a 230 h.p. Bentley Rotary. i 
Speed, 122 m.p.h. at 10,000ft. 
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FIRST OF THE PEACE: The Gloster Grebe was the first 
post-war type to go into production. It was the forerunner 
of a number of successful types designed by Mr. Folland. 
A 350 h.p. Siddeley Jaguar engine was fitted. Speed, 
150 m.p.h. 
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at him, firing a rapid burst. The shots should be fired at 
about 50 yards from the target. Under these conditions 
15 to 50 rounds can be fired, after which you must swerve 
so as to avoid a collision. 
“If the enemy is not brought down, sheer off quickly 
to the rear by a sudden turn or loop; be very careful to : 
keep tacking, with sharp turns, and avoid losing height. BATTLING BRISFIT: A Bristol Fighter manceuvring to 
“Some pilots, instead of charging the enemy after this give his rear gurner a shot. 
method, approach him within 100 yards in one of his blind 
sectors, and then by a sudden loop get into a position to 
shoot him from behind. This manceuvre requires a great 
knowledge of the German machines and plenty of training, 
for it must be carried out with extreme precision. It cannot 
be recommended for general adoption. 
“Naturally the attack of two double-seaters by a single- 
seater requires very special qualities of judgment, for it 
must be very accurately timed. The problem is compara- 





A-W ALL-METAL : In 1926 the Air Ministry decided to 

. change to all-metal construction, and the Armstrong Whit- 

: é firs worth Siskin was the first accepted design following this 
=e ‘ decision. It is shown here being flown by C. N. Lowe, when 
he commanded No. 43 Squadron in 1930. Engine, 425 h.p. 


my | eo 8 Siddeley Jaguar. Speed, 153 m.p.h. 


GLOSTER No. 2: Although the Gloster Gamecock had a 

spot of bother with flutter, and some more over spin recovery, 

the later marks were very popular. It was the last wooden 

fighter in the R.A.F. Engine, 420 h.p. Bristol Jupiter. 
Speed, 152 m.p.h. 


STRIP STEEL: In service with many of the air forces 

of the world, in addition to the R.A.F., the Bristol Bulldog 

was a good-looker. Its framework was constructed almost 

entirely of -high-tensile steel strip—in some places only 

.0o06in. thick. Engine, 4§0 h.p. Bristol Jupiter. Speed, 178 
m.p.h. 


FLEET FIGHTER : The Fairey Flycatcher is the only Fairey 
fighter to go into service before the Fulmar. It was specially 

igned for work with the Fleet and was very manoeuvr- 
able. Engine, 400 h.p. Siddeley Jaguar. Speed, 137 m.p.h. 


SHAPELINESS : The outline of the Hawker Fury showed 
Considerable artistry allied to engineering skill. Its 480 h.p. 
Rolls-Royce Kestrel engine made it the first water-cooled 
fighter to go into service since 1918. In the hands of such 
experts as “‘George’’ Bulman of the Hawker Company, it 
could be made to perform marvels. Speed, 214 m.p.h. 
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PEACETIME TWO-SEATER (Below) : The Hawker Demon 
(640 h.p. Rolls-Royce Kestrel engine) was a variant of 
ve the famous Hart series. A number of them were fitted 
ey with power-operated turrets in the rear cockpit. Speed, 
200 m.p.h. 





THE MAILED FIST: The Gauntlet 
was the third Gloster fighter to go into 
service with the R.A.F. A grand 
machine for aerobatics, it used to 
delight the crowd at R.A.F. displays 
and Empire Air Days. Engine, 500 h.p. 
Bristol Mercury. Speed, 230 m.p.h. 


tively simple when the group of 
enemy machines is within our lines; 
the machine farthest from the line 
must then be vigorously attacked.”’ 
Captain Hubert S. Broad has re- 
corded for us his impressions of the 
difference in handling between the 
Hurricane and the Sopwith Pup, from 
which it is a direct descendant. He 
was a fighter pilot in the war 1914-18 
and has been a test pilot in the inter- 
vening period. For some 12 years he was with De Havil- _ period, I should say that the present-day fighter is really 
lands and now, after a while as a free lance, he is flight- no more difficult to fly than that of the last war. Many 
testing Hurricanes and Hawker—well Hawkers. older pilots on A.T.A., who flew hardly at all during the 
‘“‘It doesn’t really matter from the pilot’s point of view peace, have told me that they consider them if anything 
whether the ‘clock’ shows 100 m.p.h. or 300 m.p.h. once _— easier, once you are used to the extra number of gadgets 
he is in the air, and that, I think, is the main difference From the fighting point of view, the biggest snag is the 
between the fighter of the last war and this. rear view. There is no way of seeing immediately behind 
*‘Having flown all the last-war fighters, those used at you except by ‘jinking’ and the only solution that I can 
the moment, and most of those produced in the interim think of is to have a bullet-proof rear windscreen with 
retractable fairing. 


oe re ; ; Different Problems 


“An imaginary flight round an aerodrome will give a 
simple comparison of what old and new pilots are up 
against. Pilot ‘A’ is flying, let us say, a Sopwith Pup 
with an 80 h.p. Le Rhone; Pilot ‘B’ a Hurricane 
with a 1,000 h.p. Rolls Merlin. Pilot ‘A’ taxies 
out to take off. He has no brakes, no steerable tailskid 
and it is quite a tricky business if there is any wind. He 
has to juggle with the petrol supply lever and throttle 9 
that he will not choke or starve the motor. Pilot ‘B 
taxies out and sees that the flaps are up and the airscrew 
in fine pitch. Wind and aerodrome surfaces don’t worty 
him. He opens up the throttle and takes off, selects 
‘undercarriage up,’ and at leisure reduces his revs and 
boost. ‘A’ has no undercarriage to worry about, no boost 
gauge and no constant-speed airscrew, but he has to think 
of his mixture control, which if set too rich or too weak 
LAST BIPLANE : Used fronr Kenya to Norway, the Gloster would stop his engine, and he has to watch the all 
Gladiator four-gun fighter has given, and is still giving, important air pressure in the tank. 
most exelent service in this war. men it finaly ceies, "In the air, "A has a-genuine fear of a forced landing 

Speed, 261 m.p.h. 








Admittedly, he can land more slowly and would probably 
get away with it, though ‘B,’ in the unlikely event o 
a forced landing, lands undercarriage up and probably 
won't hurt himself either. 

‘* Aerobatics are probably safer for ‘A.’ Everything 
happens more slowly, and if he stalls low down he probably 
has room to pull out. He has no anti-flutter devices, such 
as mass-balancing, but they are for higher-speed airoralt, 
and in any case he doesn’t know anything about it All 
the time he has to play with his mixture and throttle con 
trol. Only with difficulty can he get through clouds with 
just a cross level and a compass—no artificial horizon 


EIGHT-GUN HAWKER : First flown in 1935, the Hurricane 
(1,060 h.p. Rolls-Royce Merlin) was nicely in production 
when war broke out.. Its robustness and punishing power 
has enabled it to gather many victories to its credit. Speed 
of Mark I, 336 m.p.h. 
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FIRST TWIN-ENGINED : A number 
of Bristol Blenheims were converted 
to fighters by the addition of a fixed 
battery of four Browning guns under 
the fuselage. As an escort fighter 
and for night work it has done well. 
Two 840 h.p. Bristol Mercury engines. 
Speed of Mark I, 285 m.p.h. 





METROPOLITAN POLICEMAN: The Supermarine Spitfire, 

famous of fund and fights, has been used almost entirely 

for Home Defence. It has the same engine and armament 

as the Hurricane, with which it is contemporary. Speed 
of Mark I, 367 m.p.h. 


directional gyro or turn indicator—and if he is lost above 
the clouds there is no radio to help him home. 

“To get back into the aerodrome, ‘B’ has to think 
quite a lot. Undercarriage down, flaps down, and air- 
screw to fine pitch, keeping a careful watch on the airspeed 
indicator, ‘A,’ on the other hand, just throttles down 
toa fast tickover and uses the thumb-switch on the control 
column if he wants a little more engine. 

“There is quite a big difference in the method of 
approach. Pilot ‘A,’ on his lightly loaded aeroplane, can 
do ‘S’ turns and sideslips, while Pilot ‘B’ has to watch 
his speed very carefully, and knows that if he stalls he 
will not have enough height to recover. His normal 
approach is the straight glide for the last few hundred feet 
with a certain amount of engine. 

“From then on the Hurricane pilot 
has, I think, an easier job. He has an 
excellent undercarriage without re- 
bound, brakes to prevent him swing- 
ing, and a high wing-loading which 
causes his machine to ‘stay put’ even 
in a strong wind. 

“The Pup, being loaded at about 
7 lb. per sq. ft., is extremely touchy 


DIVE-BOMBER AND FIGHTER: 
The Blackburn Roc—a development 
of the Skua—has the same armament 
as the Defiant. It is, however, a 
Specialised type for service with the 
Fleet and is stressed for dive-bombing. 
Engine, 900 h.p. Bristol Perseus. Speed 
not released. 





and will blow over easily. On rough ground 
it is like the proverbial ‘cat on hot bricks.’ 

‘The flying qualities of the Pup might be 
compared to the Tiger Moth with not so 
positive controls, and it had, of course, an 
unreliable engine. The all-up weight was 
about 1,100 lb. compared with the 1,800 for 
the Tiger Moth and 6,500 for the Hurricane, 
and possibly 11,000 to 12,000 for the single- 
seater of the future. 

‘I have made much of the difficulty of 
throttle control on the Pup. It was a real 
difficulty,.and its misuse was responsible for 
a great number of accidents This applies 
only to rotary engines; the S.E.5 and the 
Spad, being fitted with Hispano engines, had 
the normal throttle control. 

‘*The closed cockpit, although not used, 
did exist, and the S.E.4 at Farnborough had 
one This, however, was to protect the pilot 
from the rush of air and make certain that 
he could breathe comfortably! The maximum 





SPECIALISED: Designed, according to Air Marshal 

Joubert, for night fighting, the Boulton Paul Defiant has 

a power-operated turret with four Brownings. Engine, 
1,065 h.p. Rolls-Royce Merlin. Speed not released 
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speed of this machine was about 135 m.p.h., quite remark- 
able for only 140 h.p. 

““ Repetition of history was never so marked as now. 
New types are talked of in hushed whispers, speed and 
performance exaggerated, and, above all, the difficulty of 
handling. ‘Lands at 100, old boy.’ ‘Spins if you bat 
an eyelid,’ etc. In six months pilots with too hours are 
flying them perfectly, and in another year it is ‘Have a 
bang round on the old ‘Y’ before you fly the ‘Z.’ The 
same as in 1914-18, and the same line will always be shot 
about the effect of speed, climb and dive on pilots except 
that the figures are being multiplied by five. 

‘What we really have now is a gun platform of vastly 
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CHARIOTS FOR 
THE GLAMOUR 
BOYS (Contd) 


FLEET’S LATEST: With 
its eight-gun arrangement, 
the Fairey Fulmar givesthe 
Fleet Air Arm equal hitting 
power with Hurricane and 
Spitfire. It has proved 
itself in the Mediterranean, 
Fitted for catapult launch. 
ing. Engine, 1,065 h.p, 
Rolls - Royce Merlin. 





increased performance, and armament which is pitted 
against an enemy just as far advanced in their own way. 
Some of the difficulties of handling these weapons have 
disappeared and others have made their appearance. The 
human element remains the same, and the pilots can and 
do cope, as their predecessors did, with what are still 
called ‘Flying Bullets,’ ‘Sky Rockets,’ and ‘ Aerial Grey- 
hounds.’ There are still death-defying dives and _ hair- 
raising escapades, and any pilot of 1941 could keep up his 
end in conversation in a 1915 Squadron Mess with the 
exception of the names of the aircraft. 

‘““The weapon is bigger and heavier ; the trigger finger 
remains the same.”’ 


Correspondence 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


THE NIGHT-FIGHTER 
Short-period Flares to Light up the Raiders 

HE most important problem of the present time is the 

protection of this country from the enemy’s night bombers. 
May I refer to the article by Mr, N. Pemberton Billing, who 
proposes the introduction, into the night action, of slip-wing 
fighters, the use of which is illustrated and explained on page 
550 of Flight, December 26. I propose the use of ordinary 
fighters equipped with parachute flares. 

First of all, the take-off of such composite aircraft as Mr. 
P B.'s is particularly dangerous (or at least a hazardous task) 
especially at night, with the possibilities of rough aerodromes, 
having regard to the high centre of gravity of such a composite. 
Climbing (apparently) should not meet with any difficulties, 
but the ceiling will be considerably limited by the weight of 
the upper component of the plane, This being not only 
equipped with an engine of 500 h.p., but having also such 
loads as its own fuel, dynamo, searchlight and crew of two, 
will doubtless not help in its reaching a high altitude, and this 
may be very important in the near future, when the enemy 
start to send-off, for the night's attacks, fighter-bombers such 
us Me 110 or Jaguars. Moreover, the stores of fuel, saved 
in this way, would not be worth the cost, time or use of raw 
materials and additional two persons of the crew. But the 
most important thing is that the enemy air-gunner will be able 
first to get his aim on the searchlight and extinguish it before 
the searchlight’s operator is able to seek out, in the darkness, 
the enemy bombers; and with no lights the fighter is worth 
nothing. The prospect, too, of keeping them in the beam of 
the searchlight is small because the speed of the upper com- 
ponent will be much less than that of the raiders 

My alternative proposal, that parachute flares should be 
used instead of the searchlight, removes the need to go to the 
trouble of building a composite aircraft, when existing types 
could be easily used. When warning of the approach of the 
enemy is received, the squadron of fighters would take off and 
very soon reach a suitable height above the enemy. When the 
order is given from the ground that the raiders are overhead, 
short-burning flares with a black parachute would be dropped, 
illuminating the enemy bombers. The short time required for 
the falling down of flares, would be enough for choosing the 
most suitable direction for making an attack. The enemy 
air-gunner would not be able to extinguish the small flares, 
being absorbed with the possibilities of an attack from an 





unknown direction, whereas the fighter could aim at the 
brightly lit raider, being not visible himself. Even if he goes 
into the illuminated area, the time is so short that the raider 
will be in flames before its gunner is able to take aim at the 
fighter. 

The danger of illumination of our own aerodromes is small 
because they are placed more or less far from the towns. The 
illumination of towns does not matter because during the night 
attacks, the enemy himself uses flares or it is lit up by its own 
fires which are started by means of incendiary bombs. On the 
other hand, it should not be difficult to make parachute flares 
which would crly remain alight for a fall of, say 5,000 ft 

I certainly agree with Mr. Pemberton Billing that his 
invention should be built and tested as soon as possible, but 
the use of parachute flares ought to be tested first, because 
it does not involve extra cost, raw material and time and is 
easily possible immediately. ANTONI ZUK 

(Polish Air Force). 
POST-WAR FREIGHTERS 

Goods Should Not be Carried in Passenger Aircraft 
I the position and importance of commercial aviation alter 

the war being planned now ? Commercial airlines in this 
country have got over most of the teething troubles” m 
respect of organised passenger services, but, I am afraid, have 
not as yet adapted themselves to freight-carrying In the 
future this is going to be an important factor and provision 
for it should be made now Surely a large number of military 
machines, such as Wellingtons, Sunderlands, Whitleys and 
other long-range military aircraft could be readily adapted 

At the moment we carry our mails and freight in passenger 
aircraft, often at the expense of turning away prospective 
passengers. This is all wrong Why waste space in interiors 
of machines that have been elaborately decorated and sound- 
proofed for passengers? The railways do not carry their freight 
and mails in passenger compartments The only comiort 
needed on a freight plane would be that of the air crew; mail 
bags do not need sound-proofed or heated cabins If special 
air freighters were used on Empire routes the time schedule 
could be cut considerably. Machines with good pay-load and 
a range of 2,000 miles could do the Australia and New Zealand 
runs in a series of high-speed hops and, if necessary, change 
aircraft and crews at each stopping place and in that way lessen 
fatigue on air crews. K. S. BELCHER. 
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~ ATTACK ON BRITAIN 


lessons of the Tactical Employment of Fighters and Bombers in the Present War—lIII 


By CAPTAIN NORMAN 


the present war, more than any other, takes on 

almost the composition of a drama. Possibly this 
aspect of the tragedy now being played out upon the 
world’s stage is a product of man’s development of the 
means of waging war to its prevailing level of efficiency ; 
for such is the perfection of the machinery of war-craft 
which is available, that each act of the drama can 
move with rapidity and precision. 

The historian, looking back upon the times in which 
we live, may well seize upon this feature of the war to 
provide him with a method for the construction of his 
tale. If this be so, it is probable that he will begin 
the opening scene of the act of the first Battle for Britain 
in Belgium and France. During those hectic days of 
the débdcle in the Low Countries and France, when 
the German military machine plunged forward to the 
Channel ports, the British public appeared to be be- 
wildered by the swift movement of the war. They had 
been propaganded to expect so much from the Maginot 
Line! The faces of official Britain (as distinct from the 
public) were set in grim lines; but those lines denoted 
determination, not despair. Whatever the British public 
thought about it, Whitehall knew well enough that the 
Battle for Britain had begun. 

At the time when British aircraft were roaring into 
action over Belgium and France from bases in the British 
Isles, I was talking to an officer I had known for a 
number of years when a well-known senior air officer 
approached. ‘‘He looks pretty grim, doesn’t he?’’ I 
said to the younger man. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Not a bit of it,’’ he answered, “‘it’s 
his natural expression nowadays, but it doesn’t mean 
anything. He’s quite cheerful.’’ Well, I suppose twenty- 
two years and added responsibilities had carved a few 
more lines on a face which I had known to exhibit a 
much more carefree expression at a crucial period in the 
first Anglo-German war. 


B tte pre of the peculiar way its action has evolved, 


Aid of Our Allies 


When this war is over and there is time to perceive 
its whole course, it may well become apparent that, in 
spite of the German victories, the cause of the Allies 
was preserved by the resistance offered by Holland and 
Belgium. For before the King of the Belgians capitu- 
lated at 4 a.m. on May 28 the Luftwaffe had suffered 
tremendous losses in material. It is always difficult to 
determine enemy losses accurately during the course of 
such a battle, but it is probable that considerably more 
than two thousand German aircraft were put out of 
action before Belgium was forced to give in. From the 
first day, British aircraft played a part in inflicting 
those losses, both by bombing and by fighting in the 
air. Many of the enemy aircraft casualties must have 
been transport and parachute troop craft. And it may 
be that their heavy losses in these aircraft were in part 
Tesponsible for the failure of the German High Com- 
mand to follow up their advantage, when the British 
Army was evacuated from Dunkirk, by pressing home 
an attack upon Britain without respite. 

Se far as the war in the air was concerned, the action 
Moved smoothly on from the Low Countries to the battle 


MACMILLAN, M.C.,, A.F.C. 


fought by British fighters over Dunkirk, and as the Ger- 
man forces came forward to the Channel ports the 
evacuation of R.A.F. squadrons from France affected 
the air war but slightly, for it was only a short hop 
across from aerodromes in England to the battle over 
France. Thus, from May 1o (the date of the German 
attack on Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg) the 
R.A.F. were in continuous action, and everything 
they did from that date played a part in the defence 
of Britain. 

After tribute has been paid to the capable rearguard 
action of the British forces and to the heroic defence ot 
Calais, which prevented the main British forces from 
being cut off, the story moves to the action of the 
Luftwaffe. Bombers and fighters were thrown against 
the British ground troops. The fighters of the R.A.F. 
foiled their purpose and raised the total German aircraft 
losses by something like another thousand. There can 
be little doubt that the incidence of the German aircraft 
losses was far in excess of their factory production rate 
during that first phase of the war on the Western Front. 


The First German Error 

Therein lay the first German error. Their strategy 
was that of a bloodhound following a trail, not that of 
a detective reaching his conclusions by mental processes. 
Intent upon the destruction of the Allied armies, they 
failed to perceive that it was necessary simultaneously 
to attack Britain, for the Western Front included 
Britain, and victory could not be achieved if it were 
excluded from the plan of attack. Moreover, by con- 
centrating the Luftwaffe‘against the British Army at 
Dunkirk, they provided the R.A.F. with its finest pos- 
sible target, and gave the British pilots their first oppor- 
tunity to meet the German air force as one force against 
another and to measure skill with skill, and equipment 
with equipment. 

Therein lay the second German error. By equipping 
their Jagdgeschwadern with aircraft which were inferior 
in fighting qualities, they played right into the hands 
of the Fighter Command of the R.A.F. The superiority 
complex which the R.A.F. fighter pilots acquired over 
the German during the Battle of Dunkirk Beach trebled 
the value of every British squadron. The Richtofen 
Staffeln might have been resurrected in the German air 
force, but the value in the name died when Richtofen 
died in France in 1918. There is to-day no equivalent 
of the famous “‘circus’’ in the Luftwaffe. The reason? 
Everything in that force has been subjugated to the 
personality of Hermann Géring. 't is his air force, just 
as Germany is Hitler’s Germany. And Goring is to- 
day a leader on the ground. The romantic device of 
the flying red baron has become trite in the figure of a 
little fat, vain man. In Germany I once asked if Géring 
ever flew. ‘‘Not as a pilot,’’ I was told. ‘‘ Why is 
that? ’’ I asked, with a visitor’s usual thirst for know- 
ledge. ‘‘ Because he can’t get the stick back to flatten 
out.’’ The tradition of Richtofen cannot be revived on 
a tale like that. . 

And so, right from the top down or the bottom up, 
whichever way one cares to look at it, the Luftwaffe 
hasn't got the something which the German air force of 
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1914-1918 had, and neither of them ever had what the 
British air service fought for and never lost, and that 
is the tradition of a Service. Therein lies the funda- 
mental German error. It is inherent in the German 
character. The German worships his men as gods. The 
British worship their gods as men. In 1940 the Germans 
attempted to build up a modern Richtofen. His name 
kept coming into the German news bulletins. Eventu- 
ally he was shot down, after having been credited with 
a score of a half hundred or so. With the British there 
is less effort to publicise an individual ; he must emerge. 

To a greater degree than is currently realised, this war 
is a conflict between the British and the German psycho- 
logy, individual and national. It is from that cleft that 
all differences flow; it is upon those differences that 
Hitler and his satellites have been able to build up their 
New-order-in-Europe theories ; it is because of those dif- 
ferences that all the English-speaking people in the 
world are drawn together as never before in history ; it 
is upon those differences that the R.A.F., although 
numerically inferior, has been able to inflict one crushing 
defeat after another on the Luftwaffe, for if there is 
one place where the psychology of an individual tells 
it is in the cockpit of a single-seater fighter. 


A Difference of Temperament 


Both in the last war and in this war the German fighter 
pilot preferred to fight with the odds in his favour ; he 
preferred to fight with what Richtofen called his “‘ gentle- 
men’’ around him. There were few German pilots of 
the first Anglo-German war who fought solo battles ; 
one was Boelcke, another was Eschewege ; but they were 
few and far between; when most German pilots were 
outnumbered (which was seldom) they refused combat 
if they could. The Luftwaffe has inherited that tradition. 
That is not surprising. Géring was bred in it on the 
Western Front in 1917-1918. The weakness of the Luft- 
waffe is that it is the product of the German psychology, 
which is imposed upon it as a mass. The strength of 
the R.A.F. lies in the elasticity of its organisation, which 
permits individual psychology to develop, and this in- 
dividual development rejects the strangulation of mass 
psychology. 

This is not to be confused with the anonymity of 
the R.A.F. That somewhat curious characteristic of 
the R.A.F. is a typically English ebullition which is not 
always fully understood, even by Colonial Britishers. 
It is based upon the thesis that the whole is greater than 
the part, and that if anything is to be worshipped it 
is the Squadron or the Service, not the individual ; as 
a result the individual in England has to achieve real 
greatness before he becomes distinguishable from his 
fellows. And it is the high level to which all aspire 
which makes the average British pilot so very good that 
he is better than his counterpart in the Luftwaffe. 

This was the psychology in the cockpit against which 


the Luftwaffe was hurled after the Dunkirk evacuation’ 


was completed under the air protection of the Fighter 
Command. First there was a brief interlude of night 
attacks against British industry and British aerodromes, 
It achieved minor results, but no great success. It was 
followed by the mass attacks against Fighter aerodromes 
in daylight. This was obviously an attempt upon the 
part of the Luftwaffe to strike down the potent weapon 
which had foiled them over Dunkirk. This attack in 
turn switched to the daylight mass attacks against 
South-eastern England and London during August and 
September. 


There was little subtlety about these attacks. They were 
an attempt to succeed by sheer brute strength. They 
represented the German tactics which had been used 
against Poland. There was not the cunning which had 
enmeshed Norway, nor the bravado which had double. 
fronted little Holland. Just the simpleton belief that 
numbers alone counted in air war, that strategy would 
bow its head to brute force, and that tactics consisted 
in the decimation of the forces under one’s command. 
There was in those sustained attacks something of the 
mad fatalism of the Dervishes, who in the days of desert 
fighting nearly fifty years ago charged headlong in a 
black mass, thinking to overcome British troops by 
sheer weight of numbers and bravery. Well! the 
Dervishes failed, and the Luftwaffe, handled with the 
same level of cleverness, also failed. Which proves 
once again that brains count for more than numbers in 
war, if the brains are assisted by slightly better weapons 
and by unadulterated courage. 

Germany does not appear to have learned that lesson. 
Poor Germany. Hitler in his National Socialist party 
speech on the January 30 anniversary alternately roared 
like a bull and bleated like a lamb, while his chorus sat 
around and made noises at intervals like a band of bull- 
frogs giving tongue on a moonlit night. And this seems 
to have been the substance of the Hitlerian theory of 
war: that twenty million (no less) Germans can be 
sacrificed upon the altar of Hitlerian ambition to con- 
quer Britain. Think of it! One man stands up before 
a battery of microphones and tells a people of a hundred 
million that he will sacrifice one-fifth of their number, 
and most of them the youth of the nation, to quench his 
blood lust. And all the bull-frogs did was to shout in 
drilled and disciplined unison, ‘‘ Sieg heil, seig heil!” 
I have listened to many of Hitler’s speeches. on the air, 
but never have I heard one in which the intonations 


were, alternately, so diabolic and disillusioned. It is 
said that a disillusioned man is a dangerous man. And 


often that is true. 
The Attack on Britain 


So we can expect that a new attack against Britain 
will come with all the ferocity of which the German mili- 
tary intelligence of to-day is capable. We can expect 
that the mass assaults will be added to by fresh diablerie. 
We can expect that attempts will be made to employ 
tactics which were employed in Norway and Holland 
as well as those which were employed against France 
and ourselves. We can expect that, because all the 
tactics of 1940 failed. The Luftwaffe wriggled from one 
to another. When their mass attacks were shot out of 
the sky by the R.A.F. they turned to fighters-as- 
bombers, flying high to drop a single egg. Then they 
found that they had learned the lesson which the R.A.F. 
had learned early in the year, that bombers must be 
prepared for losses if they operate in daylight over 
enemy territory when they are opposed by efficient 
fighters. 

In the air attacks against Britain during the year 1940 


there was one feature which was distinct from the 
German air assaults against all the other German 
victims. It was this: Against Britain there was no 


second front, either on the ground or in the air. For 
the first time the whole burden fell upon the Luftwaffe. 
No attempt was made to create an artificial second front 
by the dropping of parachute troops and the landing 
of air transport troops. The German attack could be 
met by the R.A.F. defence and the anti-aircraft gun 
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ATTACK ON 


BRITAIN 


(Continued) 





defence as a single-front attack, while the German troop 
concentrations in the Channel ports were devastated by 
R.A.F. bombers. It is rumoured that some German 
troops actually sailed from Norway at the appointed 
zero hour and met the British Navy—a cruel fate, if 
the tale be true, for they had carried on when others 
stayed. 

Is it likely that the simple tactics which the Luftwaffe 
employed against Britain in 1940 will be adhered to in 
1941? Was their failure to create the diversion of a 
second front due to the loss of large numbers of trans- 
port aircraft in Norway and Holland? If so, have thev 
spent the winter months creating a new air transport 
fleet? And if so, will it be employed at night imstead 
of during the day, since they have found the greater 
ease of night attack? For these possibilities we must 
be prepared. 


If air transport troops and parachute troops land in 
Britain, poor devils, I am sorry for them, for they will 
have a slight chance of ever seeing their Fatherland 
again unless they are lucky enough to surrender quietly, 
But why let them land? Surely we have learned one 
lesson from 1940, which is that war, to be successful, 
must be confined to one front in one area. To defend 
Britain adequately, troop landing from the air must be 
prevented. And the best way to prevent such landings 
is to bomb the factories where the transport aircraft are 
built, to bomb the transport and troop concentrations 
before they start, to shoot the aircraft down while in 
flight or make their inmates casualties as they fly ; for 
the fundamental lesson of 1940 is that air attack of 
whatever kind must be countered by dynamic air 
defence. 

(To be continued next week.) 


THE BRITISH BOMBING CAMPAIGN (Concluded from page 134) 


stirrings at the invasion ports which call for a little repres- 
sion by heavy bombs, or the Condors at Bordeaux may 
seem to be growing too numerous, and need a little thin- 
ning out. All such calls interfere with the normal plan of 
the Bomber Command, but they only alter the time and 
sequence of the programme. Every raid which the Bomber 
Command undertakes is part of its programme, but the 
order of events is always liable to alteration. 

So far all the important work of the Bomber Command 
has been done at night. The Germans are wrestling with 
the problem of dealing with the night raider and have 
tried various devices. Of late they have made a more 
active use of night-fighters, some of which carry small 
searchlights. These lights have scored a few successes, but 
not many. On the other hand, more than a few of the 
German night-fighters have been shot down by the gunners 
in the British bombers. The fighters have begun to show 
a healthy respect for the sting in the British tail. 

The work of the German bombers in the first year of the 
war makes quite a striking contrast with the ordered pro- 
cedure of the R.A.F. Bomber Command. The Luftwaffe, 
as has often been stated in these columns, is a branch of 
the German Army, and was trained to work as such. When 
it was required to undertake independent operations it 


Airliners from U.S.A. 


MESSAGE from New York recently stated that five Boeing 

307 Stratoliners which are now operating between New 
York and Los Angeles will be withdrawn from the service and 
handed over to Britain. It is possible that they may be used 
to return the ferry pilots to the far side of the Atlantic after 
they have flown machines over, since the trip by sea is a very 
slow business. Such an addition to cur transport strength 
would be very welcome, but it would be a big sacrifice for 
T.W.A. to surrender their newly acquired pressure-cabin air- 
craft. However, in the interests of the war effort we hope 
they will agree to it. Other airliners have also been made 
available to Britain during 1940. These number nineteen and 
have been sold by eight of the airline companies. They in- 
clude seven Boeing 247-Ds, two Douglas DC-2s, eight Lock- 
heed Electras, and two Lockheed 12-As. 


Some Consolidated Particulars 


HE latest models of the Consolidated PB2Y-2 four-engined 

flying boat are fitted with Curtiss electric reversible-pitch 
airscrews to facilitate manceuvring to moorings when on the 
water. It is interesting also to read in the firm’s journal, 
Consolidator, that the Model 31, their later twin-engined flying 
boat, has an aspect ratio of 11.5 and a wing loading of 
{5-lb./sq. ft. To the best of our knowledge, these are the 
highest figures reached for the two quantities and, with the 


showed itself at a loss at first, and its night raids on London 
were not intelligent. In -+the daylight raids last summer 
it may be taken that the Lufiwaffe really did put forth its 
full power. That is not to say that on any one occasion 
it sent every machine it could raise over England. There 
are limits to the number which can be sent on any one 
day, especially if raiding has to be kept up day after day 
without intermission. A reserve of squadrons must always 
be kept in hand for the morrow. 

During the lull in the winter the Luftwaffe has not 
suffered heavy casualties, and of course production and 
training have been going on all the time. The same thing 
has been happening in Britain. It is to be noted that, 
while the R.A.F. in the Middle East has been reinforced, 
the Germans haye been moving large forces of all arms into 
the Balkans. Quite apart from the contingents which the 
Germans have sent to help Italy (which largely consist of 
Ju 87s), there must be great concentrations of bombers 
somewhere on the Balkans front. That may or may not 
mean a diminution of the numbers still kept in France for 
use against Britain. The Germans are not unaware of the 
maxim of using the greatest force at the right place at 
the right time. To use great force on two fronts at the 
same time is not such an easy matter. 


Davis aerofoil, account in considerable measure for the effi- 
ciency of the boat. Flaps of Consolidated-Fowler design are 
fitted, and there is a retractable nosewheel-type beaching 
chassis which can be carried with the boat. The engines are 
Wright Duplex Cyclone GR-3350, the eighteen-cylinder two- 
bank radial which is rated at 1,700 h.p. at 6,500 ft., but can 
develop about 2,000 h.p. for take-off. The Hamilton Standard 
airscrews are 16{t. in diameter, and the tankage is over 5.500 
U.S. gals. The hull is deep enough for two full decks, each 
with over 6ft. of head room, so that space is available for fifty 
passenger seats or twenty berths 


British Overseas Airways 

= new equipment is on order to keep the civil transport 

flag flying, and British Airways announces that it has some 
DH Flamingoes on test at the landplane base and Lockheed 
Lodestars on order from U.S.A. (From that source it is learnt 
that the number is 8.) Three of the Boeing Clippers have been 
ordered on behalf of the British Government, but whether 
British Airways will be the lucky ones to get these remains to 
be seen. But Flight is glad to hear that Guba is over here 
and fiving on the Lisbon route to supplement our flying boats 
and the K.L.M. landplanes. Guba will be remembegged as the 
famous Consolidated Model 28 boat which was used by the 
Archbold Expedition in New Guinea and which made the only 
crossing of the Indian Ocean from Australia to Africa. The 
purchase of this boat for Britain was advocated by Flight in 
our issue of June 27th last year. 
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WHAT’S THE VERDICT? (Above) 
Aircraftmen of the R.A.F. cast critical 
eyes over the new arrivals. In the 
foreground is the Brewster Buffalo, 
next the Grumman Martlet and, 

farthest away, the Douglas Boston. 


NEWLY FLEDGED? (Right) A 

mobile crane lifts a P40 fuselage, 

complete with engine, out of its 
packing case. 


T the invitation of the Ministry 
A of Aircraft Production Flight 
has paid a visit to one of the 
reception aerodromes where American 
aircraft help for this country arrives 
either by air or in crates. Its whereabouts is, of course, 
a secret, a secret despite its knowledge by thousands 
of people who make up the staff. For those of our 
readers who are impatient to know our opinion of the 
machines that are arriving, let us say at once that there 
is a lot of very good stuff coming into this country every 
day of the week. You will hear reports: to the contrary, 
reports of engine trouble, reports of insufficient speed and 
of insufficient armament. In the phraseology of the 
country from which the aircraft are coming, ‘‘ forget it.’’ 
We will confine our comments to the types which we saw 
or have seen. The Lockheed Hudson, of our own know- 
ledge, culled from critical pilots at Coastal Command 
stations, is doing a first-class job of work every minute 
of the war, both by day and night. From Norway to Bor- 
deaux constant patrol is kept, and on many occasions it 
has shown itself to be a doughty fighter. We are aware 


that the fitting of a Boulton Paul power-operated turret 
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Never- 


has much to do with its capabilities as a fighter 
theless, the mere fact that the Hudsons are arriving here 
across the Atlantic, under their own steam, at this time 
of the year speaks volumes for their robustness. 


Re-erection 


At the station which we visited we were able to see 
Mohawks (Curtiss P36 A’s with 1,100 h.p. Pratt and Whit- 
ney twin Wasp engines), and Tomahawks (Curtiss P4os, 
with 1,050 h.p. Allison engines) being uncrated and erected 
in multiple rows in enormous hangars. The Tomahawk can 
be considered as a development of the Mohawk. Apart 
from the installation of the liquid-cooled Allison engine, 
it has, of course, been cleaned up in many ways. The 
fuselages arrive in easily knocked-down crates, each one 
containing a complete body with engine already installed. 
The wings, which arrive in separate cases, are in two 
sections which bolt together down the centre line. The 
complete span is then offered up under 
the fuselage and the top surface of the 
centre section becomes floor of the 
pilot’s cockpit. Nearly all the 
machines arrive with self-sealing tanks 
already in place. Both of the Curtis 
types are from French orders trans- 
ferred to Britain and, as would be ex- 
pected, the instrument dials have 
metric markings and are worded in 
French language. The numbers being 
turned out—incidentally erection and 
conversion occupy some 300 man hours 
per machine—may appear insignifi- 
cant when compared with what our 


own production has reached. How- 
ever, a little help is worth a lot of 
pity, and it does one’s heart good to 


see large numbers of Tomahawks and 


SOME FERRY: Air Vice-Marshal 
R. H. Peck talking to American and 
Canadian pilots and radio operators 
who have been ferrying machines 
across the Herring Pond. 
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TO DO BATTLE: The Tomahawk 

taxies out to fight the Hurricane. All 

three wheels of the P.40 retract ; the 

main wheels turn through go degrees 

in their passage upwards and back- 
wards. 


a goodly number of Mohawk’s ready 
for the fray. 

During the afternoon a Brewster 
Buffalo, a Grumman Martlet and 
Douglas Boston flew over from their 
erection depots and were on view. The Buffalo and Mart- 
let in their native haunts are both shipboard fighters, but 
in this country it is intended to operate them from land 
bases, presumably to de-Ju. 87 the Channel. These fat 
little devils are affectionately termed ‘‘ Peanut Specials’’ 
in the Service. They are universally admired for their fly- 
ing qualities, manceuvrability being an especially strong 
point. In the Martlet the petrol tank is part of the wing 
structure, the skin forming the top and bottom of the 
tank. Both have one thing in common. - Their under- 
carriages are the queerest-looking pieces of mechanism 
that ever graced a tarmac. To know whether the shape of 
the fuselage is dictated by the undercarriage, or whether the 
boot is on the other leg, so to speak, is difficult to decide. 
To one so accustomed to seeing English fuselages with not a 
square inch to spare anywhere, the vast empty space under 
the pilots’ cockpits appeared strange, if not necessarily 
wrong. The Grumman has a Hamilton hydromatic air- 
screw with dural blades, and the Brewster a Curtiss elec- 
tric hub with hollow steel blades. This latter also has 
special cuffs near the airscrew blade roots to improve the 
cooling 

The Douglas D.B.7 or Boston bomber shows very con 
siderable promise. This is the first tricycle machine to 
go into service with the R.A.F. We must not take too 
much credit for purchasing these, since those which are 
now arriving were ordered by the French before the col- 
lapse. According to pilots who have flown it, the Boston 
is very pleasant to handle as an aeroplane. The Boston 
is also-a good military aeroplane. The two Pratt and 
Whitney Twin Wasps of 1,050 h.p. each, give a speed in 
the neighbourhood of 350 m.p.h., which is not to be 
sneezed at in a light bomber. In fact, if the advantages 
accruing from the ease of landing a tricycle machine allied 
with this maximum speed are con 
sidered, it appears that the Boston 
would make a first-class night fighter 

After these three aircraft had been 
clambered over, the piéce de résistance 
of the day took place. This was a 
mock combat between a night-flying 
Hurricane flown by a squadron leader 
with the D.F.C. (he had flown this 
particular Hurricane for over 200 
hours, which is a long time as war 
aeroplanes go) and a Curtiss Toma- 
hawk with a wing commander, whose 
name is a byword among rugger fans, 
at the controls. The Hurricane was 
already warm and made a glorious 


THREE LEGGED RACE: In this 
view of the Douglas Boston the bomb 
aimer'’s cockpit, the tricycle under- 
carriage and hydromatic airscrews are 
clearly shown. The wing arrangement 
would be called ‘‘shoulder high’’ by 
the Germans. 





cross-wind take-off with the wheels nicely tucked up within 
15 seconds of opening up the engine. What a businesslike 
job the Hurricane is. It is difficult to realise it is over five 
years since it first thrilled us at Brooklands ; and that was 
with the comparatively bad take-off with a wooden air- 
screw. It has the appearance now of having been tested 
in war. The Tomahawk followed with more uncertain 
steps. A careful taxying into wind before giving the 
Allison the gun. The take-off run is of some 13 seconds’ 
duration, and a further 35 seconds are required to retract 
the legs. After cruising round for a _ while the 
Hurricane dived and fastened himself on the tail 
of the Curtiss: It was a sheer joy to watch. By 
brilliant anticipation of his opponent’s next move, it often 
appeared that the Hurricane changed direction first. In 
tight turns the Englishman could just keep inside, per- 
haps, but had scarcely enough in hand to get in a shot. 
At times the Curtiss was perilously near slipping in. The 
positions were changed and almost the same thing occurred, 
since the machines were so closely matched. Now at 
20 feet, now at seven thousand just in the cloud layer. 
Vertical turns and two screaming dives as they pass over- 
head at less than a hundred feet again. Two artists they 
were, painting as fine a picture in that cloud-flecked blue 
sky as ever an old master painted on canvas. Honours 
were even. 

We were to have seen a Maryland I, another name for 
the Martin 167, which has been doing such excellent work 
in the Mediterranean. Another non-arrival was the Cata- 
lina I flying boat (Consolidated P.B.Y. 28-5). 

We missed the boat, but came away feeling we had not 
missed the boat, because in addition to all these cheering 
things, there were even more cheering things hurtling 
round the sky of which the censors request we say nothing. 































FOR SERVICES RENDERED : 
i investing Group Capt. 

Gayford, D.F.C., 
In 1933, Group Capt. Gayford 
(then Sqn. Ldr.), with Fit. 
i piloted the Fairey Long 


Cranwell to Walvis Bay. 
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Woodhouse, 526291: Set 
P/O. L. Wright, 70903 

PREVIOUSLY RePpoRTED “ Missinc, BEL'‘EVvrD 
KILLED IN Action,” Now Reporten “ KILLED 
1x ActTron.”—Sgt. E. A. Bayley, 741004 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Missinc,.” Now Re 
PORTED KiILtep In Action.”—F/O. P. R. F. 
Burton, 74348 

WouNDED or INJURED IN AcTIon.—Sct. H. 8S. D 
Goss, 742058; Set. B. L. Hart, 746920; Sgt. P. F 
Jackson, 740790; Sgt. A. A. O'Leary, 630959; 
Set. R. Rebbins, 748032; P/O. D. C. Tufnell, 
86408 

Diep oF WounNDs or INJuRtES RECEIVED 
AcTION.—Set E. Freese, 742568; Set. G. C 
Hall, 740543; Set. K. L. Minassian, 911592; Set 
A. J. Norman, 904424; Sgt..J. Reardon, 749561 

* MISSING, wc KILLED 1N ACTION 
Set. J. Chester, 621589; Sgt. W. E. Clegg, 741062; 
Set. A pa 741257; Set. B. Dunton, 
748637; P/O B. J. R. George, 44831; Sgt. F. 
Hughes, 
T 


55864] 


w. ¢ 
565950; P/O 
J bY he ller, 
A 


IN 


553875; Set. N. W. Mawby, 735296; Set. 
P. Robson, 653619; Sgt. G. W. Rodgers, 74172 20 
Missinc.—S¢ct. N. D. Allen, 751997; Set. 

Appleyard, 613211; Sgt. A. W. Astle, 93972 

Sgt. D. Brand, 649171; Set. L Fs Brookman, 

974126; Sgt. 8. H. Burley, 754658; t. J. Burton, 

967093; F/O RK D. Campbell, 41373; Set 

D R. C. Cannell, 939106; S E. A. Castle, 

967237, P/O. D. L. Clarke, 92798: F/O G.G 

Coles, 72509; Act. Sqn. Ldr. C. H. A 

24058; P/O. K. C. Cook, 43096; Set. A 

903403; Sgt. S. V. Heartfield, 


D. 


Colman, 
R. Grind- 
Sgt. 


633545; 


74693; 


BELIEVED 
“ KILLED 





H. D. F. Hewett, 623561; Sgt. D. V. House, 
748793; Sgt. H. V. Jackson, 755742; Set. A. E 
Jones, 748009; Sgt. H. Z Lander, 905186; P/O 
‘ B. Latta, D.F.C., 42008; Sgt. J. H. Lee, 
936277; Sgt. H. I. Macrory, 801456; F/O. W. L 
McKnight, D.F.C., 41937; Fit. Sgt. D. W. Mathews, 
1 Fit. Lt. J. 5. I Miles, 28002; P/O 
K. Noble, 42424; Sgt. L. D. Norman, 7554 
A/C. H . Pace, 903833; P/O. V. S. Pad 
a37se, F/O. E. Pennington, 77122; Se yi 
Polkinghorne, 632893; P/O. A. H. Poulsen, 42 
Sgt. E. G. Robertson, 754125; Set. J. E. Rowl 
741334; Sgt. G. C. Sandland, 581191; A/C.2 J. J 
Sibborn, 702682; F/O. H. B. Skyrme, 41213; 
Sgt. C. A. Smith, 742847; Sgt. D. B. C. Smith, 
755260; Set. P. . N. Smith, 973750: P/O 
Stidolph, 81022; P/O. P. J. Strong, 82714; Sgt 
H. Summers, 759043; Set. V. Tarrant, 97 0710: 
Sgt. G. Taylor, 524087; Sgt. E. F. Todd, 74289 
Set. R. C. Verran, D.F.M., 751685; F/O. J 
Ward, 40963; Sgt. A. G. S. White, 755211; Set. 
I. Wilson, 935111 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE Ser- 
vice (WHILE ENGAGED IN NON-OPERATIONAL 
FLyInc DUTIES, OR ON THE GROUND THROUGH 
Enemy AcTION).—Sgt. R. M. Galbraith, 553780 


Sgt. W. H. H. Johnson, 755396 ; Sgt. C. E. Richard. 














son, 552210; Sgt. P. Rutherford, 759358; A/‘ 
8. A. Sidlin, 928228; A/C.1 N. Spriggs, 957033 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—A C.2 G. Ashmore, 
840451; A/C.1 T. D. Backes, 906019; A/C.1 E. § 
Barlow, 954524; LA/C. S& J iH Bourton, 
1259903; A/C.1 H. W. Bracher, 841819; L.A/C 
M. Brandreth, 1152379; P/O. D. C. Brown, 86365; 
Sgt. E. G. Bruce, 748618; L.A/C. D. G. Comyn, 
1152529; A/C.2 E. W. Cossey, 1185146; P/O. B. 
David, 86418; P/O. J. A. Deschamps, 84654; Set 
©. M. Deyes, $44330; F/O. C. W. Doggett, 42207; 
F/O. J. H. W. Dunn, 39970; Sgt. R. B. Elliott, 
581379; L.A/C. D. F. Fardon, 1175880; Sgt. R. H 
eeeeeae 742673; P/O. W. Fullerton, 87416; 
Set. J. K. Gent, 754361; Sgt. J Gladwell, 
740581; Sgt. J. W. Hall, 743002; A/C T. E 
Hardiman, 1200688; P/O. F. Harper, 86727; 
F/O. M. T. G. Henry, D.F.C., 39876; L.A/C 
J. H. L. James, 916878; Sgt. W. ©. B. Jesse, 
D.F.M., 633777; Sgt. C. R. Kemp, 943287; Sgt 
J Liddell, 968174; P/O. L. J. McDonald, 79513; 
P/( . McNamara, 42856; F/O. P. F. 
te RY 41191; Set E. Markam,. 748782; 
Sgt. F. N Meddings, 641350; Cpl. G. Millar, 
546007; Sgt. F_ Morton, 580250; Sgt. J. Olive, 
978156; Sgt. W. Parfitt, 626274; LA/C. HE. 
Parkinson, 1251725; Cpl. F. L. Plowman, 567918; 
Sgt. R. Powell, 755314; Sgt. M. R. Ritchie, 
631868; Set. A C. H. R. Russell, 904441; Sgt 
8. J Saunders, 748378; Set. L. B. Scase, 745674; 
A/C.1 J. S. Southern, 639993; P/O. W. S. Ten 
nent, 43084; Sgt. E M. Williams, 979102 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED ‘ MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE,” Now ¥ SUMED 
‘Krttep on Active Service.”—F/ Ww 
Humphreys, 73242; P/O. 8. G Tatar 42684; 
Cpl. W. Wilson §91172 F/O. A. H. Woolcock, 
73491 

PREVIOUSLY ReEPpoRTED “ MISSING, BELIEVED 
KiLLeD IN ACTION Now PresuMEeD KILLED 
ON ACTIVE Service A/C. Higgins, 638025. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED “ MISSING Now Pre 
SUMED “ KILLED on Active Service."’—Set .L G 
Baker, 581492; L.A/¢ R. J. Boniface, 1838; 
A/C.2 A. Clark, 646783; A/C2 D. M Gri ffiths, 
627989; Cpl. R Kevan, 545496; L.A/C. : 
McKelvie, 761198; A/C1 A. J. Morn, 623447; 
A/C.1 E_ Tredgett, 614428; A/C.2 R. I. Walker, 
976642; L.A/C. F y. Watkin 625205 
WOUNDED oR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
A/C.1 V. L. S. Bowden, 921580; A/C.1 A. Buck 
ton, 1051166; LA/¢ R Courtneay, 643550; 
A/C.1 B. F. Deeks, 649625; A/C J A Flawn 
1194731; Sgt. D J. Little (W.A AF 881956 
A/C2 D. E. Ottley. 906341; L.A/C T "F. Pratt 
86552 Set. H. Rogers, 742155; A/C.2 8 
Shore 1071778; Sgt. ©. J. D _— 751618 
A/C.1 G. TH. St 852992; A/C.1 E. V. Sweet 
man, 854457 

Diep oF WouUNDS or INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
AcTIVE Service.—Fit. Lt. D. B s, 39707; 
4/C.2 A. A. Flint, 1251995; P/O. R. \ 
86698; A.F/O. J. R. Law, 44223; Cpl 
Stevens, 358255 

Diep ON Active Service.—A/C.2 C. Alex 
nder, 991446; A/C.1 W. R. Allan, 639792; Cpl 
J. A. Bailey, 66296; A/C.2 W. Bar! 1023980; 
Cpl. J. A. Bott, 616651; Set. A :. Brighton 
iy P/O. C. i Butler, D.S.0., DSA 82887; 
A D. E. Chapman, 975500; Cpl E. G. Clark 
$1627: Cpl. J. S Constable §64134; A/C2 ! 
De'ath, 1260021; A/C.2 H. E. Dowdeswell, 
1200546; A/C 2 J. H. Foster, 1050317; A/C.2 V 
Goodwin, 1026540; Cpl. D. R. G 519673; 
Cpl. R. K. Gready, 517052; A/C H ‘ood, 
994323; A/C.2 D. W. Gregory, 1183942; A/C.2 
J. Hancock, 1059866; A/C.2 J. { Harris, 
1121391; A/C.2 R. J. Hay, 920364; A/O.2 F 
Hickman 1016206; A/C.1 :. S. Hodgkin 
627220; Cpl. A. C. Jessett, 49073; A/C2 
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Kellett, 1308279; L.A/C. L. W. Lambert, 549212; 
se W Ww. G. Lloyd, 619376; L.A/C. T. McFaul, 
1059208; P/O. G. Mackay, 76919; P/O. R. G. 

87883; Laie. J. J. Morrison, 633949; 
La/O. L. H. Pearson, 971583; A/C.2 H. : 

- A/C.1 G. M. Riding, 1350301; A/C.2 
J. P. WY 1191082; A/C.2 G. H. Rumbold, 


/C.2 K. Wood- Sims, 1063877. 
Previousty Reportep “ Missinc,” Now Re- 
poste “ Sare.”—L.A/C. G. Hillyard, 747947; 
LA/O. W. J. R. Steward, 901769; A/C.2 


8. Tod, 1012089; 


PREVIOUSLY Reportep “ Missinc,” Now Re- 
portep “ Prisoner or War.""—Sgt. G. A. Bonnar, 
521576; P/O. P. J. Coleson, 42695; Sgt. S. Davis, 
905104; L.A/C. L. H. Edwards, 293387; P/O 
P. A Hunt, 79374; Set. R. E. Scott, 759136; 
P/O. B. B. Witty, 44069. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


Wounpep or InsuRED ON AocTive SEEVICE.— 
R. E. Ashby-Peckham, N.Z.40714. 


South African Air Force 


Kmuep 1 Action.—Lieut. J. S. W. Warren, 
7878. 


Correction 


CASUALTY COMMUNIQUE No. 58. 

The following names should be deleted. 
my Action (WarLe FLyinc IN OPERA- 

sions AGAINST THE ENEMy).—Sgt. R. B. Elliott, 
581379; P/O. B. P. McNamara, 42856; Sgt. J. 
Olive, 978156; Sgt. M. KR. Ritchie, 631868. 

RovaL New ZeALAND AIR FORCE. 
Wounpep or INJURED IN AcTion.—Sgt. R. E. 
Ashby-Peckham, N.Z. 40714. 
The undermentioned alterations have also been 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING How. Pre- 

sumED KILLED IN AcTiIon.—P/O >. 

.- 43030, not 434350; Act. aw Ldr. 
T. Thwaites, A.F.C., 37134. 


London Gazette 
Royal Air Force 


Air Ministry, February 4, 1941. 
General Duties Branch 

The follg. are granted commns. for the duration 
of hostilities as P/Os. on probn.:—Flight Ser 
geant: (Dec. 24, 1940) W. J. T. Smith. Ser- 
gents: (Jan. 13, 1941) L. Yeomans; (Jan, 16, 
1941, Sen. May 2, 1940) H. J. Barron. 
The follg. P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in 
their appts. and promoted to the war substantive 
rank of F/O.:—(Dec. 23, 1940) A. H. W. Ball, 
B. Clegg, D.F.C., R. R. Langley, D.F.C., P. de L. 
Le Cheminant, J. M. MacDonald, F. A. Robin 
son, R. Vea 
AP/O. on probn. A. A. Vanderwater is graded 
as P/O. on probn. (May 18, 1940). 
The follg. promotions are made with effect from 
Jam. 10, 1941:—Air Comdres. (Act. A.V-Ms.) 
to be A.V-Ms. (tempy.): L. D. D 
2 R. Graham, DS.0., DSC, . 

B. ‘A. Baker, M.C., M Drummond, D.S8.0., 
OBE, M.C., . J. Linnell, OBE, J. O. 
Andrews, DS.0., M.C Air. Comdre. to be 
AV-M. (tempy.) : J. C. Slessor, D.8.0., . 
The follg. F/Os. are promoted to the war sub 
stantive rank of Fit. Lt.:—(Sept. 3, 1940) J 
ilsley, D. S. Thom, M. H. Roth, G. D. Clancy, 
M. J. Casey; (Sept. 21, 1940) P. A. Wimberley, 
A. B. Thompson ; (Oct. 8, 1940) T. F. 8. Brere- 


ee , , § Cc. F. 
Gibson; (Jan. 10, 1941) A. G. Wilson; (Jan. 16, 
1941) J. N. Leyden; (Jan. 30, 1941) R. J. 
Sansom, G. O. Lings. D.F.C 
The follg. P/Os. are promoted to the war sub- 
stantive rank of F/O.: (July 5, 1940) J. L 

; (Nov. 6. 1940) R. E. Packington; (Nov 
29, 1940) I. S. Beeston; (Dec. 4, 1940) A. W 
Butler; (Dec. 9, 1940) W. Gilmour; (Dec. 16, 
1940) M. W. Hartford 
8qn. Ldr. J. C. Larking, D.F.C., is seconded 
for special duty (Jan. 16, 1941). 
The follg. cease to be seconded for special 
duty :—Wing rer © (Dec. 1, 1940) C. E. N 
Guest, 0.B.E ow 15, 1941) P. B. Coote; 
(Jam. 16. 1941 A. C. Britton, D.F.C 
a, Lar. H an “Chapman is transferred to the 
Technical Branch (April 24, 1940) 
P/O. L. A. Stamer resigns his commn. (Jan 
11, 1941) 
he notifn. of Nov. 5, 1940, concerning A.P/O 
on probn. A. A. Vanderwater is cancelled. 
@ notifn. of Jan. 14, 1941, concerning P/O 
R. Herrick is cancelled 
The notifn. of Jan. 14, 1941, concerning P/O 
E. H. Whitehouse is cancelled. 


Errata 
The notifn. of July 23, 1940, concerning Set 
J. Flinders should have appeared under the head- 
a 2 R.A.F. instead of R.A.F.V.R 
a notita. of Oct. 22, 1940, concerning Sgt. 
et Beale. For July 13, 1940, read June 13, 


Technical Branch 

wee follg. are granted commns. for the dura 
tion of hostilities as F/O. on probn:—Warrant 
Mficer: {Dec. 28, 1940) E. C. Ashley. As P/Os. 
7 Probn.: Warrant Officers: (Jan. 11, 1941) 
‘ Rutherford; (Dec. 28, 1940) E. 8. R. Coakes. 
light ‘Sergeant: (Nov. 7, 1940) é G. B. Wyatt. 

Comdre. (Act. A.V-M.) C. W. Nutting; 


C.B.E., D.SC., is promoted to the tempy. rank 
of A. v -M (Jan, 10, 1941). 
In _ notifn. of Dec. 3, 1940, concerning W/O. 


R. Darker. For P/O. on probn. read F/O. on 
probn. 

- Administrative and Special Duties Branch 
W/O. J. A. Armstrong, M.C., is granted «a 


commn. for the duration of hostilities as F/ 
on probn. (Dec. 28, 1940). 

The follg. F/Os. on probn. are confirmed in 
their appts.:—(Oct. 14, 1940 E. J. Bowes; (Nov. 
29, 1940) A. Hall 

The follg. F/Qs. are granted the war substan- 
tive rank of Fit. Lt.:—(Aug. 27, 1940) F. J. 
Stubberfield: (Nov. 2, 1940) A. W. Taylor; (Nov 
10, 1940) F. A. Warner. 

P/O. R. Taylor is granted the substantive rank 
of F/O. (Nov. 27, 1940). 


Equipment Branch 
W/O. D. 8. Grant is granted.a commn. for the 
duration of hostilities as P/O. on probn. (Jan. 


P/O. on probn. A. L. Prince is confirmed in 

his appt. (Aug. 17, 1940 : 
The follg..P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in 
their appts. (Aug. 17, 1940) and promoted to 
the war substantive rank of F/O (Sept. 7, 
1940) W. C. Trevitt; (Oct. 14, 1940) J. C 
Chamberlain; (Oct. 31, 1940) D. K. Petty. 

The follg. A.P/Os. on probn. are graded as 
P/Os. on probn.:—(Nov. 25, 1940) A. L. John 
son, H. T. C. Chipp, F. P. Connolly, A. M. R 
Ramsden, A. Wilson, W. C. E. Swadling, R. E 
Gollop. 

The follg. F/Os. are granted the war substan 
tive rank of Fit. Lt.:—(Dec. 6, 1939) H. Cor 
field (substituted for notifn. of Oct. 15, 1940); 
(Dec. 25. 1939) A. W. Hoggar; (March 3, 1940) 
J. Connell; (April 24, 1940) H. J. Bartlett (sub- 
stituted for notifm. of Oct. 8, 1940), H. C 
Manuel (substituted for notifn. of Oct. 8, 1940), 
D. L. Eden (substituted for notifn. of Oct. 8, 
1940), H. Corfield (substituted for notifn. of Oct 
15, 1940), C. J. Hutton (substituted for notifn 
of Oct. 8, 1940), F. P. Gee (substituted for 
notifn. of Oct. 8, 1940), I. E rs (substi 
tuted for notifn. of Oct. 8, 1940 . E. White 
(substituted for notifn. of Oct. 3. ‘1940), W.H.B 
Hodges, J. P. Scorgie; (May 11, 1940) R. W 
Woodley; (June 3, 1940) A. W. Heath; (June 
21, 1940) A. R. Williams; (June 25, 1940) A. V 
Ebert (substituted for notifm. of Oct. 15, 1940); 
July 1, 1940) A. J. Green; (Nov. 1, 1940) W. 
Jiggs. 

The follg. P/Os. are granted the war substan- 
tive rank of Fit. Lt.:—(March 2, 1940) E. T. 
(substituted for notifn. of June 18, 1940); (April 
24, 1940) A. J. Bannister (substituted for notifn. 
of Oct. 8, 1940) 

P/O. on probn. R. D. Parker is transferred to 
the Accountant Branch (Jan. 23, 1941). 


Accountant Branch 

A.P/O. on probn. G. H. Read is graded as 
P/O. on probn. (Nov. 2, 1940). 

The follg. F/Os. are granted the war substan- 
tive rank of Fit. Lt.:--(March 2, 1940) E. T 
Saunders, M.B.F.. M.M.; (May 2, 1940) E. G. 
Parry (substituted for notifn. of Oct. 15, 1940); 
(July 8, 1940) S. R. Brown, A. P. Scardifield; 
(July 17, 1940) G. B. Howard. M.M.: (Aug. 17, 
1940) V H. Webb; (Aug. 26, 1940) G. E. 
Bryant; (Sept. 17, 1940) R. W. Marson, F. E. 
Lilley; (Sept. 21, 1940) G. S. J. Pratt; (Oct. 
12, 1940) A. Still; (Oct. 20, 1940) C. H. Wood; 
(Oct. 31. 1940) F. T. Seeney 





Cadet H. Smith 

who has been awarded the Cadet Corps 

Gallantry Medal for rescue work 

during an air raid. The medal was 

presented to him by Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Charles Longcroft. 


A.T.C. AWARD : 


Medical Branch 
F/O. on probn. B. Fellows is confirmed in his 
appt. (Dec. 19, 1940) 

Dental Branch 
The follg. Fit. Lts. are promoted to the war 
substantive rank of Sqn. Ldr.:—(Oct. 13, 1946) 
8. C. Allen, L.D.S., R.C.S.; (Jan. 6, 1941) R 
Scoggins, L.D.S., RC bs) 


Royal Air Forte Reserve 
Reserve or Ain Force OFrricers. 


General Duties Branch. 

Fit. Lt. F. M. Rooth is granted the rank of 
Sqn. Ldr (May 10, 1940) 

F/O. H. N.-E. Salmon is promoted to the war 
substantive rank of Fit. Lt. (Feb. 1, 1941) 

Fit. Lt E. J. C. Richardson is transferred to 
the Administrative and Special Duties Branch 
(Jan, 23, 1941). 

Sqn. Ldr. F. M. Rooth relinquishes his commn 
in class OC on appt. to a commn. in the Royal 
Air Force Volunteer Reserve (Jan. 24, 1941) 

Technical Branch. 

F/O. A. Higham is promoted to the war sub 
stantive rank of Fit. Lt. (April 24, 1940), (Sub- 
stituted for notification of Jan. 14, 1941). 

Administrative and Special Duties Branch 

P/O. P. C. W. Disney is granted the war sub 
stantive rank of F/O. (May 5, 1940). 

F/O. G. Bliss is transferred to the General 
Duties Branch (Aug. 15, 1940) 


Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 


General Duties Branch 
The follg. are granted commns. for the duration 
of hostilities:—As F/O.: (Jan. 9, 1941) J. 8 
Sproule As P/O. on probn.: {June 25, 1940) 
P. T. Cotton; (Nov. 1, 1940) A. Ll. McRitchie 
Sergeants: (Dec. 28, 1940) F. L. Dodd; (Jan. 9, 
1941) J. N. Culverwell; (Jan. 17, 1941) A. D 
Thomas Leading Aircraftman: (Nov. 3, 1940) 
R. M. Buchan, A. J. Mulligan; (Nov. 11, 1940) 
J S. 8. Bazeley, W. Best, N. Bowker, P. C. L 
Brunton, H. K. Cartwright, A. D. P. Hewison, 
J. C. R. Hooper, J. G. M. Hooper, J. Hutchinson, 
T. H. Scorror, 8. A. Wells, D. F. Westenra; (Nov. 
16, 1940) K. M. Maude; (Dec. 7, 1940) E. J. 
Prescott, H. E. C. Elliott; (Dec 14, 1940) J. D 
Agrell, E. A. Allison, A. 8. Baker, B. Bartholo- 
mew, J. W. S. Clark, D. W. D. Faint, J. E 
Griffin, E. G. Haddon, D. L. Petrie, P Plumridge, 
A ’. Saunders, L. B. Wilton; (Dec. 14, 1940) 
J. Cowman; (Dec. 15, 1940) H. F. Binns; (Dec 
21, 1940) T. K. Lockhart, A. Riefstahl, B. A. Q. 
Wynyard-Wright; (Dec. 28, 1940) C. F. 8. St. J. 
Briggs, V. F. Funnell, L. P. Lane, M. Laucani, 
O. J. G. Stevens; (Dec. 28, 1940) M. F_C. Harding, 
L. F. Kelly, N. A. Kynaston, D. F. Newsham, 
R AY Sloan; (Dec. 28, 1940) D. McK. Nichols, 
F. Saunders, J. P. S. Slatter, H. L. C. Woolley; 
tie. 28 1940) K. McK. Murray, J. L. Norton, 
A. H. Aldridge, T. H. Carson, F. L. Godber, 
2. R. Harrison, P. H. Isted, W. H. R. Jones, 
8S. W. Kellow, M. Lee, A. N. McClintock, |! 
MacDougall, A. G. F. Oldworth, B. F. Perkins, 
Robinson, C. F. Rogerson, R. B. Seddon, 
Z 8S. Stirling; (Dec. 28, 1940) W J. Hunter; 
(Dec, 29, 1940) C. Gregory, J. C. Huston, K. R 
Locke, J. Ruddick, D. P. Will, E. R. J. Blezard; 
(Jan. 4, 1941) J. G. Ireton; (Jan. 12, 1941) G. 
Belcher rap Act. P/O. on probn.: (Sept. 16, 
1940) G. L. Parbury 
The follg. P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in their 
appts., Nov. 5, 1940, and promoted to the war 
substantive rank of -F/O.. Dec. 17, 1940:— 
Cc. W. W. Cooper, J. 8S. Trotter 
The follg. P/Os..on probn. are confirmed in their 
appts., Dec. 2, 1940, and promoted to the war 
substantive rank of F/O., Jan. 27, 1941:—J. C 
Cunningham, J. V. Baker 
The follg. P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in 
their appts. and promoted to the war substantive 
rank of F/O.:—(Dec. 1, 1940) J. H. Bachmann; 
(Dec. 24, 1940) P. L. Keeble, R. M. P. Jenkyns 
P/O. D. F. O. Shelford is promoted to the war 
substantive rank of F/O. (Nov. 8, 1940) 
The follg. are transferred to the Administrative 
and Special Duties Branch :—(Jan. 22, 1941) P/U 
on probn. D. W. Beard; (Jan 24, 1941) P/O. 
P. E. Hindmarsh 
The notifn. of Jan. 14, 1941, concerning P O. 
J. H. White is cancelled 
The notifn. of Jan. 21, 1941, concerning F/O 
K. C. Cooke is cancelled 
Technical Branch 
W. P Wilson is granted a commn. for the dura- 
tion of hostilities as Sqn. Ldr, (Dec. 20, 1940) 
The follg. F/Os. on probn. are confirmed in their 
appts.:—(Dec. 5, 1940) F. J. Mages; (Dec. 7 
1940) N. Cave; (Dec. 10, 1940} S. Jones, J. Ree, 
P. D. Walters: (Dec. 11, 1940) E. B. O'H. Ben- 
nett, H. Clarke; (Dec. 30. 1940) W. J. P. Sloan; 
(Dec. 31, 1940) B. M. J. Davis 
The follg. P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in 
their appts and promoted to the war substan- 
tive rank of F/O.:—(Sept. 19, 1940) J. Armes; 
(Nov. 21, 1940) P. L. Crowell, C. W. Lockhart; 
(Nov. 23, 1940) K. C. Whitwell; (Nov. 28, 1940) 
Cc. H. Shute; (Dec. 5. 1940) G. A. E. Norris, 
D. Lewis-Jones; (Dec. 7, 1940) H. Mundy; (Dec. 
11, 1940) H. H. Greig; (Dec. 18, 1940) J. Singh; 
(Dec. 30, 1940) J. Uphill, D. Vale; (Dec 1, 
1940) P. M. Chettle. EF. G. Jackson, J. E. Pipe 
(Jan. 7, 1941) R — ee 
A.P/O. on probn. T L. Stovin is graded 
as P/O. on probn ph &, ‘a. 1940) 
Balloon Branch 
The follg. are granted commns, for the duration 
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of hostilities ae P/Os. on probn. :—(Sep. 18, 1940) The follg. P/Os. are granted the war substantive R. D. Penfold, W. J. Raby; A. Robinson, RF x 
E. D. Carwithen; .(Nov. 23, 1940) B. H. Parham ank. ot Fit. -Lt.:—(Apry 1, 3940) N. Harper; Rose, F. R. Rubens, J. McC, Russell, G. ©, ~ 
Flight Sergeant: (Dec. 7, 1940) A. T. Crook.” ct. 5, 1940) W. G. Perkins. bury, F. G,, Salter, L. E. Seaman, J. Sinclair, 
P/V. on probn. T. 8. Singleton-Fleming is con > follg. P/Os. are granted the war substan Smallwood. C, W. Smethurst, F. C. Smith, @ 
firmed in his appt. Oct. 27, 1940, and granted tive rank of F/O. :=-(Dec. 22, 1939) A. W. Simon; Stansfield, R. E. W. Stroud, H. J. Faun A. ia 
the war substantive rank of F/O., Nov. 17, 1940. (Feb. 13, 1940) J. W. Fry; (Mar. 23, 1940) Taylor, ¥. Yarwood, J. Yeadon; (Nov 
(Substituted for notifn: ef Dec. 20, 1940). WV. J. Henney; (May s 1940) ‘~ E. Lap z y Aree, oe 3 S Bassett, J. H. 
age ™ — * . substan- Ma) A 40) J. > atcliff; (June . EB arrah, & ‘eo avies, W 
ave hy a PS oa ey “oubetitared G. B. , > (July : 4 A. . ; J. W. MclI. Gillicson, F. ¢ 
for notifn. of Jan. 14,1941.) (July, 15, 1960) J. C. Henry; (Joly 10, 1960) coe tL ene. . N C : 
Administrative. and Special Duties Branch. “ag. 1,. 1940) L. -W. Bns <a $  Fisterbetioe OW Wena ‘no 
’. M. Rooth, Capt., S.U.L., LA., is granted a - 'B. Duckfield: (Aug. , F "Walsh. H HV Ellis, A ic Beant 
eommn. as Fit. Lt. (Jan. 24, 1941, Sen. Aug. D3.0, OBE, MC. : ' > ; P/O. BR. G. Cross is graatall thn = — 
24, 1939). Hixson, W. J. vets; (Sept. 3, d ‘4 rank of F/O. (Oct. 1, 1940.) 
The follg. are granted commns, for the Sante Sept. 26 9) J. W. Southwell-Lawior; . Erratum. 
of hostilities:—As P/Os. on probn.: (Nov. 27, ..W. Cumming, G. C. V. Fenton, D.S.O. In the notifin, of Dec 
1940) H. M. Briscoe; (Dec. 19, 1940) C. E (substituted for notifn. of Jan. 14, 1941); (Oct, 8, Salomson. For Re re dp. com —a R 
Wilcockson; (Dec. 27, 1940) G. W. Reed; (Jan. 1940) J. F. B. Ewen; (Oct. 11, 1940) S. J. Sibley, Medical B h t 
1, 1941) J. R. Holland; (Jan. 3, 1941) J. Allan, J. G. Macandrew: (Nov. 1. 1940) W. J. C. Tonge; ee + bgt ranc "s a. 
‘ F. Aniere. T. Barrow Dowling, M.C., R: ‘8. lov. 22, 1940) J. L. BE. Rees - Lee antes a grantec Cy | or the dw 
La T. Bateman, D. H. Blackeby, R. L. Bradford, , ollg. are transferred to the General Duties Sampson . . FRO pPne,, 20 
H. M. Breton, A. J. C. A. Bugler, H. R, Colman, - : mm. TA: (Oct. 14, 1940) H. F (Dec. 27, _ 7 “Ww ‘I — “J 
E. M. Cox, R. C. Crook, J. F. Dedd, G. W. Faulkner. P oO. on net (Sept. 23, 3940) ‘ ay , M = } 
Duncan, R. G. Francis, 8S. A. Gaudion, H. M F. F. Wilkinson. . 
Grantham, C. L. Greenep, J. L.. Harris, M.C., The follg. are transferred to the Technical 
G. Henderson, M.C., M.M., 8. C. R. Isitt, A. L. Branch :—Fit. Lts.: (Apr. 24, 1940) 8. H. M. I 
Jones, J. L. Lynn, 8 P. Mason, R. C. Moore, Reynolds, F. Thomasson, °C.. MM. P/Os. on R. As a s: (Dec. ; 1940) ae 
B. C. Pearson, A. G. Robertson, R. A. Shepheard- probn.: (Ang. 16, 1940) . Samways, C. H. Arthur, M.B. . Bre ithwait MRCS 
Walwyn, R. ©. Spooncer, R, G. Stuart, E. F. A. Pargett; (Aug. 28, 1940) C. I. Rutherford; oP. G A een LROP: 
Suttle, P. L. T. Walker, W. K. Watkins, A. E. J. (Sept. 9, 1940) H. B. Groves; (Sept. 14, 1940) ; 3 ‘CP: 
West, 'D. 1. OG. Whitield, A. B. Wood; (Jan. J. Andrews; (Nov. 11, 1940) L. A..G. Satterly, 
8, 1941) E. G. Carpenter, A. L. Kark, F.. Tom- TR PN ag gees de J. B. 
finson; (Jan. 10, 1941) F. L. Bailey, A. Bantolt, The follg. relinquish their commns, on account MB. BCh.. DRCOG; 
©. Bicknell, W. H. Bristow, J. W. Burrough, 9 ill-health : (Feb. 3, 1941) F/O. A. L. Stewart; = Ch.B.; J. _M. Marchant, 
J. 8. Buyers, E. Chapman, I. J. Clark, J. Clarke (Jan. 31, 1941) P/O. on prot . F. R, Board- —_ 1941) B. E. ‘Retty, 
G D Co ‘ c ~ OO GRC “nett. J. K. man (substituted for notifn. of Dec. 3, 1940). Morgenstein, ‘ 
oe ox, J. Craig, M.C., GS. &- a D. Jodds. . P. Wilson relinquishes his hon. commn. on MB. ChB: . at ™’ . Ez 
Davidson, F. D. Davis, A. A. Dodd, J, McD. Dodds, . to a commn, in the R.A.F.V.R. (Dec. 20, Nelson, MRCS. ‘Pp: p - - 
J. E. Doniger, R. 0. Dougan, J. W. Elcoate, B. 940). M.B., Ch.B.; = Se ChB Mens ridge, 
Fieldhouse, F. H. Forward, J. H. Frere, J. ZS. .. G. Bannerman resigns his commn. (Dec. man. M B B.. H. F. D. Whitelaw 5 oo 
Gale, F. W. Gattrell. N. Ginsbury, D. M. Gregory, LR. “ithe MB. ChB: WB . 
> mag H. _ poe. G “ee ny M The commns. of the follg. P/Os. on probn. are burn, Mi 'B., Ch are eT - Thee 
ornsby, S. V. A ackson, D. 5S, Jay terminated on cessation of duty:—(Jan. 1, 1941) The foll */Os. are promoted to the r = 
we os *. — a J. ~ eg > G, B. 8S. Fellows; (Jan. 28, 1941) W. Crawford. tive + folle. F (Os. it heir — wt dg vi 
ittle, L. A fac Donne > S. MacGregor, T 5 » i * . BS. M.RBC.P.. MRCS 
_ . Equipment Branch, - , . * ° ; 
CG rs > - =. anyon The follg. are granted commns. for the duration D.RCO.C: P. Foote, M R.C'S 
, a - secon Oy a 4 hostilities as Act. P/Os. on probn (Jan. 17, = C.; (Oct. 17, 1940) G. J 
O'Brien, R. M. B. Parnall, J. Rawes, ; 4 . . E Ch.B.; (Nov. 15. 1940) A. A. Butler 


; : 7 . D. Abercrombie, N. Ackroyd, 4 
Ray, J. F. B. Sanderson, R. M. Short, W. , r : 7 G Hutehicon, M B., ChB; C. G 
E. Bignall, B. W. Buswell, D. A Chir. FRC J.'S. Davies. MD. 


Simpson, W. Sims, J, T. C. Skellon, K. M. Smith, a , ¢ ; ; > 
R. Smith, G. A. Sparham, J. M. Stapylton, R. M; Clege Buti, “i noten. H. A. 4 -% Ww. 9: nN’ 28. 1940) Ww M. R. Henderson 
Straight, A. J. Thomson, J. F. Tweedie, F. T. B. ; : Tatchiord. W. F a TP. M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P.; N. P. Shields 
Twomey, H. G. Vevers, H. G. Waters, J. B, orley, L. W. Neel, R. A. T. Oldcorn, E. P. L.R.C.P.; (Dec. 12, 1940) P. A. Gimson 
Wilson, ‘8. F. Woolley, J. E. Wright, W. Yielder; ee OS Panbertin R. C. Pickup, BR. 1.  U:RC-P.; (Dee. 19, 1940) BB. Nicol, M.B,, 
(Jan. 11, 1941) W. B. C. Forsyth, G. L, Fowler, A. R. Read, E. H. Taylor, 8. E. Taylor, D. A. P. Stephen, M.B., Ch.B 
S. Hoyes, A. MacNicol, F. L. Munslow, H. 8. Cc ET , H. J. Welton, F. J. West, A. H. Dental Branch, 
Murton, T. E. P. Nolan, R. J. Picton-Hughes, ‘ The follg: are granted commns. for the duration 
E. G. Sewell, A. O'D. Taylor; (Jan. 13, 1941) I. The follg.. P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in of hostilities as F/O.s:—(Dec. 27, 1940) R. DD 
Spash; (Jan. 14, 1941) M. J. D’Alton; (Jan. 20, their appts. :—(Sept. 18, 1940) J. H. T. Fletcher, Astle, L D.S.; B. D. Clerk, L D.S.; E. W. Davies, 
1941) A. Honeyman, A. G. Lloyd, L. A. N. A. D. Rutherford-Jones, W. G. Welch, LH OLDS; F. Jobnse. LDS: 0. 3. Law, LDS; 
Osborne, G. T. Schofield. Flight Sergeant: (Dec. Winter; (Oct. 20, 1940) F. ©. Bowler; (Nov. 9, .. M. Maclaire Hillier. LDS, DDS: 
21, 1940) L. T. Brook. Sergeants: (Jan, 8, 1941) 1940) R. D. Mace; (Nov. 21, 1940) nt B. Harri- CRA B.D.S.; R. H. C. Ballanff, L.D.S.. Dba: 
L.'T. N. Harris; (Jan. 12, 1941) H. G, Litch- son, J, W. Price. Gurisese A. Airey, L.DS.; (Jan. 7, 1941) We Re 
field. As Act. P/O. on probn. :—Sergeant: (Jan. The follg. P/Os. are promoted to the war _sub- TTB; y a L.D.8.; A. D. Miller; 
17, 1941) L. W. Thackwell. stantive rank of F/O, :—(Nov. 19, 1940) J. BT. oy A ay We ig oy eri 
Fit. Lt. on probn. P. ©. R. Dodd, DS.O., hag gg D. (Rathertord Jones, B a The follg. F/O.s are promoted to war substan 
M.V.O., is confirmed in his appt. (Nov. 15, 1940). The follg. Ant P/Os_-on probn, are graded as tive. rank of Fit, Lt.:—(Nov. 14, 1940) W. B 
The follg. F/Os. on probn. are confirmed in P/Os. on —~ :—(0 24, 1940) G Harper, L.D.S.; (Nov. 21, 1940) C. H. Fox, L. DSBs 
their appts.:—(Sept. 19, 1940) G. E. Pickton; Williams; (Nov. 14, \940) R. . 5 G. (Jan, 10, 1941) PD. L. Power, L.D.8 , 
(Oct. 10, 1940) A. Miller; (Nov. 15, 1940) C. A. r FS Ae i Pincott : Chaplains’ 
v > Tipper, F. S. Montague, W. J. R. plains’ Branch 
Narbeth; (Dec. 11, 1940) E. V. P._ Miller; (Nov. 23, 1940) G. R. Savage; (Nov The follg. are granted commns, for the duration 
(Dec, 12, 1940) P. Fitzpatrick; (Jan. 15, 1941) J. C. Archibald, C. H. Armitage, E. B. Bake of hostilities with the relative rank of Sqn. Ldr.7=— 
A. J. Evans, M.C. S. H. Barker, M. G. 8, Barton, J. B. Batchelor, (Jan.-1, 1941) ‘The Rev. F. C. Cromp. The Rev, 
The follg. P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in D. F. Black. R. A. Brooks, E. E. Brownless R. E. R. Jewry-Harbert, The Rev. W. E 
their appts.:—(Sept. 20. 1940) H. H. Bolitho; G. BryceSmith, A. B. Cary, J. Clarke- ton, B.A.; (Jan. 7, 1941) The Rev. ( 
grt, 26, 1940) J. L. Brown; (Sept. 28, 1940) re tthorpe, P. U. Cole, A. B. Couch, C. Crisp; The Rev. J. W. Bullen; (Jan. 9, 1941) 

W. Barrymaine; (Oct. 10, 1940) G. H. M. w.G. Cumming, 8. E. T. Cusdin, L. J. H. Dark, F. B. Chitty, B.A.; (Jan. 10, 1941) T 
Miles R. Winship; (Oct, 11, 1940) F. F. Tattam; Cc. J. De’ath, W. Dodd, D. 8S. Downs, A. W. > T. Rorke;: (Jan. 14, 1941) The Rev. - [os 
(Oct. 18, 1940) A. E. R. Fitzclarence-Langford ; Dunn, R. A. Feldman, L. M. Fenelon, G. E. kins; (Jan. 15, 1941) The Rev. A. R. Shilling 
(Oct. 1940) F. J. Wagg; (Oct. 26, 1940) G. Firkin 4 Ww Fletcher L. B. Fletcher r, A.. The Rev. H. Pashley: (Jan. 18, 19417 
Chesney: b 0) A. Le B. Johnston; H M Friend, P. T. Gifford Nash. C. D . y. . Whyte. af 
(or, 20, i ., Cro uchley, N. 8. Jenks, Gillin, A. M. Gooding, J. Grant, F.. W Green, T -v. J. B. Morley resigns his commn. (Jaw 

£ (Dee. @, mummers; (Nov. 28, R. D. Hall, A.C. Harwood, N. B. Kennedy, : 
. * Da - . _—— J. H. King, C. L. Kingston, A. S. T Leach. }- . 
Gemmell; FL A ; (Dec, 18, J McDonald, W. L. McGeachy, J. M, I. A. Auxiliary Air Force 

) arrett, W. E. \ , McIntyre, D. O. McKee, M. B. Miller, M. P 
(Dec. 20, 1940) A. G Pinkues: (Dee. ‘ Monk. P. O. Nolder, F. G. D. O'Callaghan, D. C General Duties Branch 
T. Davidson; (Dec. 28. 1940) F. J : Palmar, G. J. B. Pilcher, R. B. Price, H. W F/O. R. FE. W. Pumpbhrey is premeted to the 
(Dec. 29, 1940) H. P. Flack, D.C.M., G. F. M, P. Pryor, A. J. Ritson, A. F. J. Rixon, C. Roger war substantive rank of Fit. Lt. (Sept. 3, 1940) 
ee og Fo oh has e hf = rd. E. i ag Routly, A. G. B. Scott, R Ww *Scotthorne, Balloon Branch. 4 
pa es K G WwW a Son ome al zoddard, C. W. C. A. Shepherd, L. P. D. Small, E. S. Smithyes, The follg, P/O.s are granted the war substantivg 
Scommens ¢Sam 15 ers; (Jan. 6, 1941) 8. G. M C. B. Snellgrove, L. B. ; Spragg. rank of F/O.s:—(Dec. 6, 1939) W. L. Chapman; 
1941) H M se . Re . . E Ww. Spring, W. B. j , E. . Thwaites, (Dec. 8, 1939) G. R. Andrews 
Reynell, FwW.c.G’ = at : . H. C. E. Weekes, 3. est, Ti s, Waasred, The notifns. of Jan 14, 1941, concerning P/O. 

os  Lonesteli: t. . ras H. H. White, H. _ Williams, F. E. ood, C. W,. L. Chapman and P/O. G. R. Andrews a 
. . . . Woodward, W. E. Wren, = Skilling, 3 cancelled 
Wright: (Jan. 20, 19 R. A. R son ; Graham. T. C }ray J. V. Gray, ini ; 
Jan. 22, 1941) J. P. Armitage: (Jan <3 : - ay» ; ° oe v. Administrative and Special Duties Branch. 
88; , Townsend . J. Sullivan, R Hs >/¢ } substal- 
; & Newman, Yi. Nichols: Jan: ~ Foi oo,» . Teed M 0 The follg. P/Os are granted the war su 
E A. Eames, G. H. Lee, L. Lockhart, A. O'Bree,  yutmore: A. FH vorsio) 3; L! GoreSellon, ‘tive renk of F/O. :—(Jan, 16. 1940) H. O. Bem 
The follg. P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in W. H. Over, N. 8 ; (Dec. 14, 1940) {eee. 2 zose) A. assed og BB (hans 
their appts. and promoted te the war substantive H. E. P. Robertshaw; , 1960) i. a 11 1940) 8.'S. Wheeler; (July 5 1940) J. M. 
rank of F/O.:—(Sept. 9, 1940) E. W. Hindle, Bacon, R. H. D. Howard, P. F. Kee Hoeg: (Aug 9 1940) D W. Burnett-Rae; (Sept. 
A B. Wearing; (Sept. 19, 1940) J. M Griffiths: Lee, E. R. Odling, J. D. Bowdler, A. e ‘Mould 27, 1940) E. S. Riley: (Oct. 1, 1940) J. G. Cons 
(Sept. 26, 1940) B. Smith, J. C. Stone; (Oct Accountant Branch ne; . 1940) R. Stone. ; 
1940) P. N. Drew-Wilkinson; (Oct. 10 1940} i C. R. Hudson: is granted a commn. as ‘ S is transferred to Technical 

Richards, A. M. W. Proctor, M.C., C. J. Pr t. (Jan. 24, 1941.) : : (Apr, 24. 1940.) 

(Oct. 25. 1940) P. H Manners Wood: ‘2 G. R. Goude is granted a commn. for the P/O. P. Reeves resigns his commn (July 1% 
1940) L. G. Bireh; (Nov. 10, 1940) duration of hostilities as A.P/O. on prob. (Jan. 

- De Ramer; (Nov. 13. 1940) S. B: Reay, 10, 1941.) Equipment Branch 
J_R Ritchie, A. Melrose; (Nov, 19, 1940) J. M The follg. P/O.s on probn. are confirmed in P/O. W. J. Amlot is granted the 
Blake; (Nov. 20. 940) H. J. Knovist, F. A. Nor their appts. Oct, 9, 1940. one promoted to the tive rank of F (Jane 8, 1940.) 

A cll Cc, le . No » J 1880) war substantive rank of F/O.:—(Nov. 21, 1940) 7 ; F 

5 at mame, NOP , andy; J, M. Hipsey; (Nov. 26, 1940) P. N. Cantril; on’ s li , iy 
(Nov. 28, 1940) F. E 940) D. Vi Tandy: JM. Hipsey; (Nox. 26, 1940) P. N. Cantrill: Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
W. Ashton; (Dec , is . Tinker; (Dec. 11, Matthews, D. H. Pexton, H. Philcox, G. R , g. are appointed Assist. Sec./0.:—(Jat 
1940) C._B. Swann; 2, 1940) H. Hulbert, Shinner, J. H. Wright A/CW.2 C. D Bentley. Sen. Set. @E 
M.B.E. , sby; (Dec. 13, 1940) W. F. The follg. A.P/O. on probn, are graded as P/O.« gg. A/CW.2 M. H.R. Tlayward, Sgt. EB. Hollidayy 
Jordan: «. 14, 1940) D. M. Wiggins: (Dec. 18, bn Aug 2. 1940) B. E. Nichols: (Oct I McGowan { 
1940) C. Hutchinson: (Dec 28, 1940) ) ; (Nov. 2 1940) E A 1 7 Merrett 
F. Horsley; (Dec. 29, 1940) T. C. Croll! T a todd I Jordan, G. T. Adams, H.W ' , 
Whittaker, W Winterbottom ; (Dec, 31, 1940) ler, j ley, C. E Bacon, J. V Baines. 
R. M. Rowland; | 1, 194i) J. Cotter, D. K . . H. H. Benbow, K. B. 
Graham, 8 zr W. L. W. Le R. Walker: H ag . poowene F. Chantler 
(Jan. 8, 19 Spence; (Jan. 9, 1941) ¥ isholm, W ark, G. 8. P. Cooke, Godwin, / : 
A A, 3 , E. W. Dut- Kerr, 'W.2 e, A/CW.2 
V 


war substaly 


R ‘oO . r 
The P/Os. on probn. are graded as I a Gibson, ‘J Graham, J. A/COW.2 H \ ornt 
P/Os. on 2 probe, (Sept. 10, 1940) B. A. Clarke; ; I W. Grev, J. F, Halliday, Assist. Sec./O. B. M. Sooby relinquishes B@ 
(Oct. 3. 1940) G. E. Dance. rR. Ma A. n, WwW M. Owen, J. Pearson, appt. (Jan, 7, 1941.) ; 
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